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EDITORIAL: 


The  Bully  Issue 


Tfe  statistics  are  irrefutahfe. 
‘T’fie  fieacCCines  are  frightening. 


I recently  tuned  into  Dr.  Phil’s  television 
program  which  was  featuring  the  topic  of 
school  bullies.  Interviewed  that  day  were  two 
young  people  who  had  each  been  brutally 
targeted  on  their  school  bus.  Both  incidents 
were  caught  on  videotape.  Despite  frequent 
visits  by  the  concerned  parents  to  school 
administrators,  little  was  done  to  support  their 
children.  When  Dr.  Phil  asked  one  victim, 
“What  did  the  bus  driver  do  while  you  were 
being  beat  up?”  the  boy  answered,  “He  just 
kept  driving  the  bus.”  In  the  preface  to  the 
program,  Dr.  Phil  McGraw  claimed  that  moth- 
ers and  fathers  need  to  pay  attention  because 
65  percent  of  students  report  that  they  have 
bullied  or  been  bullied — and  schools  are  not 
doing  very  much  about  it. 

What,  in  fact,  are  schools  doing  to  identify, 
understand  and  confront  problems  with  bully- 
ing? What  procedures,  policies  and  programs 
are  in  place  to  acknowledge  and  address  bully- 
ing? How  do  we  help  young  people  live  with 
integrity,  civility  and  compassion?  The  three 
sections  of  this  Orbit  issue  provide  a framework 
for  understanding  the  problem  and  con- 
fronting the  bully  issue. 

To  introduce  the  issue,  we  are  honoured  to 
have  the  voice  of  Barbara  Coloroso  who 
agreed  to  be  interviewed  to  highlight  some  of 
the  themes  in  her  writing  and  public  presenta- 
tions. In  the  first  section  of  this  journal,  read- 
ers are  presented  with  the  viewpoint  of  expert 
researchers  in  the  field  who  help  us  under- 
stand the  bully  issue  by  providing  an  overview 
of  bully  research,  an  outline  of  legal  perspec- 
tives and  an  understanding  of  relationship 
issues  for  boys  and  girls.  The  second  section 
focuses  on  the  identification  of  the  bullies  con- 
sidering such  issues  as  cyberbullying,  homo- 


phobia, racism  and  the  problem  of  anonymity. 
The  final  section  of  the  journal  is  designed  to 
provide  insights  into  some  successful  educa- 
tional approaches  to  bullying  which  include 
healthy  schools  programs,  drama  exploration 
and  the  Roots  of  Empathy  initiative.  In  addi- 
tion, we  have  chosen  to  feature  a number  of 
poetry  selections  throughout  the  journal  to 
help  capture  the  dilemmas  and  soul  of  those 
caught  in  the  bully  web. 

As  a classroom  teacher,  I felt  a responsibility 
to  introduce  strategies  that  would  help  stu- 
dents come  to  an  understanding  of  bullying. 
My  ultimate  goals  were,  first,  to  help  students 
understand  why  the  bully  behaves  the  way  he 
or  she  does;  second,  to  provide  students  with 
strategies  to  prepare  themselves  if  they  are 
caught  in  the  bully  web.  As  an  instructor  in  the 
Elementary  Pre-service  Program  at  OISE/UT, 
I take  the  initiative  to  provide  teacher  educa- 
tion candidates  with  research  and  strategies  to 
help  the  students  they  meet  confront  the  bully 
issue.  For  the  past  two  years,  at  least  one-third 
of  the  teacher  education  candidates  in  my 
classes  have  chosen  to  investigate  the  issue  and 
introduce  lessons  to  the  young  people  in  their 
classes.  Over  the  years  I have  presented  a num- 
ber of  sessions  providing  a literacy  and  drama 
approach  to  dealing  with  bullies.  In  each  ses- 
sion, participants  share  a range  of  stories  from 
their  own  lives  and  from  their  classrooms  that 
provide  further  validation  that  attention  must 
be  paid. 

At  an  educational  conference  in  the  York 
Region  District  School  Board,  Education 
Minister  Gerard  Kennedy  claimed,  “Enhancing 
children’s  emotional  skills  has  been  shown  to 
reduce  bullying  and  violence  in  our  schools 
and  make  students  more  ready  to  learn  other 


skills,  like  literacy  and  numeracy.”  At  the  time 
of  this  writing,  funding  is  being  offered  for 
programs  that  support  Kennedy’s  initiative  to 
enrich  emotional  literacy  and  values  education 
in  order  to  build  a civil  society.  Bullying, 
Debra  Peplar  suggests,  is  a relationship  prob- 
lem and  needs  relationship  solutions.  In  our 
classrooms,  we  need  to  create  social  contexts 
that  promote  positive  interactions.  We  need  to 
find  space  in  the  curriculum  to  help  students 
understand  that  everyone  has  a right  to 
respect.  In  our  schools,  homes  and  communi- 
ties we  need  to  help  students  learn  to  interact 
effectively  and  peacefully  with  each  other  and 
the  world  at  large.  We  need  to  help  all  stake- 
holders confront  the  bully  issue. 

To  help  the  audience  understand  what  par- 
ents and  teachers  might  do  to  teach  kids  to 
think  and  act  ethically,  Barbara  Coloroso 
recently  concluded  a fundraising  event  by  shar- 
ing a response  given  by  a Holocaust  survivor 
who  was  asked  what  might  have  been  done  to 
prevent  the  atrocities: 

1.  Pay  attention 

2.  Get  involved. 

3.  Never  ever  look  away. 

It  matters.  Cl 


LARRY  SWARTZ  is  an  instructor  in 
the  Elementary  Pre-service  Program 
at  OISE/UT  and  the  Principal  of 
Dramatic  Arts  Additional  Qualifi- 
cations courses  at  OISE/UT.  Larry  is 
frequently  called  upon  to  share  his 
expertise  with  children's  literature, 
classroom  talk  and  anti-bullying  strategies. 


THE  BULLY  ISSUE 


UNDERSTANDING  THE  BULLY  ISSUE 


An  Interview  with 
Barbara  Coloroso 

■=^1 

H 

To  support  the  concerns  connected  to  this  issue  of  Orbit,  The 
Bully  Issue,  I had  the  privilege  of  conducting  a telephone  inter- 
view with  expert,  Barbara  Coloroso,  whose  book  The  Bully,  The 
Bullied  and  The  Bystander  helps  educators  and  families 
understand  how  to  break  the  cycle  of  violence  from  pre-school  to 
high  school.  Barbara  frequently  offers  presentations  throughout 
Canada.  After  listening  to  her  speak  at  a local  high  school  and  read- 
ing her  book,  I had  a few  questions  for  Barbara  which  she  of  course 
answered  with  passion  and  compassion.  Barbara  generously  gave 
permission  to  highlight  some  of  the  important  messages  from  her 
book  and  these  statements  appear  in  the  interview  below. 

— Larry  Swartz  (April, 


ORBIT:  You  have  travelled  extensively  in  the  past 
while  presenting  your  book  The  Bully ; The  Bullied 
and  the  Bystander  to  audiences  throughout 
North  America  and  beyond.  Would  you  say  that 
the  concerns  are  universal ? Do  you  notice  any  differ- 
ences across  the  world  concerning  the  issue  of 
bullying? 

BARBARA:  The  bully  issue  is  certainly  prevalent 
throughout  the  world.  There  are,  I have  dis- 
covered, a variety  of  approaches  to  dealing  with 
the  issue  depending  on  where  you  are  coming 
from  in  your  definition  of  bullying.  I want 
people  to  realize  that  bullying  is  NOT  a matter 
of  conflict  resolution.  Conflict  is  inevitable; 
violence  is  not.  My  definition  claims  that 
“bullying  is  a conscious,  willful,  and  deliberate 
hostile  activity  intended  to  harm,  induce  fear 
through  the  threat  of  further  aggression,  and 
create  terror”  and  this  definition  pertains  across 
countries,  age  and  gender.  What  I would  now 
add  to  the  original  definition  in  my  book  (page 
1 3)  is  that  a bully  is  someone  who  gets  pleasure 
from  someone’s  pain.  Two  kids  fighting  are  two 


kids  having  a conflict,  but  when  one  is  getting 
pleasure  from  another  person’s  torment,  then 
he  or  she  is  a bully. 

ORBIT:  To  give  a perspective  on  the  bullying  issue, 
what  changes  (if  any)  do  you  recognize  have 
emerged  over  the  past  several  years  that  make  bully- 
ing different  than  in  the  past? 

BARBARA:  It  really  hasn’t  yet  been  a decade  that 
the  bully  issue  has  received  attention  in  our 
society.  If  there  was  bullying  in  our  school  cul- 
tures in  the  past,  it  wasn’t  so  lethal. 

Such  cliches  “Boys’  will  be  boys,” “Girls  will 
be  mean,”  and  as  “some  kids  just  can’t  take 
being  teased”  were  what  we  tended  to  say  to 
excuse  these  behaviours.  This,  of  course,  isn’t 
good  enough.  We  cannot  have  one  person’s 
humanity  be  less  than  an  other’s. 

Some  people  claim  that  bullying  is  on  the 
rise  because  of  the  violence  that  we  are 
exposed  to  in  the  media,  but  I’m  just  as  con- 
cerned about  the  humour  young  people  may 
encounter.  “I  do  miss  the  days  when  comedy 


Don’t  Lauak 
*At  Me 

civ 

I’m.  tfat  kief  on  every  jyfayground 
who’s  always  chosen  fast. 

Tm  the  one  who’s  sfower  than  the 
others  in  my  cfass. 

You  don’t  have  to  he  my  friend, 
‘But  is  it  too  much  to  ask? 

(Don’t  faugh  at  me. 

(Don’t  caff  me  names. 


wasn’t  mean,  when  jokes  weren’t  at  other  peo- 
ple’s expense  and  you  used  profanity  rarely,” 
said  Bill  Cosby  ( Newsweek , November  3,  2003 
p.  58).  I think  it  is  the  culture  of  meanness  in 
which  we  are  now  living  that  perpetuates 
negative  social  behaviours.  A politician  can  be 
called  a name  in  front  of  others  in  a parliamen- 
tary session  and  only  a feeble  apology  is 
offered  which  is  covered  by  the  line,  “I  was  just 
joking!”  As  Ellen  de  Generes  has  remarked,  “If 
you  were  joking,  I’d  be  laughing!”  Don’t  get 
your  pleasure  from  my  pain. 


ORBIT:  In  your  earlier  book  Kids  Are  Worth  It: 
Giving  Your  Child  the  Gift  of  Inner  Discipline 

you  discuss  the  importance  of  having  children 
make  choices  and  decisions.  How  does  this  apply  to 
bullying? 

BARBARA:  I believe  that  too  often  our  schools 
teach  children  what  to  think  and  not  how  to 
think.  If  children  are  taught  what  to  think,  they 
are  more  easily  manipulated  and  more  likely  to 
do  something  to  please  someone  else  rather 
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than  do  what  is  good  for  them  or  for  someone 
in  need.  As  far  as  bullying  is  concerned, 
integrity,  civility  and  compassion  help  young 
people  to  do  the  right  thing  when  the  burden 
is  heavy.  We  need  to  help  children  from  a very 
young  age  develop  the  skills  and  qualities  to 
make  sound  decisions. 

I think  there  are  two  things  interfering  with 
young  people  being  prepared  to  think  for 
themselves,  and  hence  prepared  to  deal  with 
confronting  bullies.  First,  standardized  tests 
don’t  promote  a sense  of  curiosity  and  won- 
der. When  education  systems  put  a heavy 
emphasis  on  testing  it  gets  in  the  way  of  teach- 
ing kids  how  to  be  critical.  Second,  a reduction 
of  arts  programs  can  only  be  detrimental  to 
enriching  the  creative  spirit  of  young  people. 
The  arts  teach  us  to  look  outside  ourselves,  to 
see  other  points  of  view,  to  be  compassionate. 
The  arts  are  critical  for  developing  integrity, 
civility  and  compassion,  which  are  major  goals 
in  raising  children. 


ORBIT:  When  I heard  you  speak  you  cited  a famous 
song  "You’ve  Got  To  Be  Taught”  from  the  musical 
South  Pacific  by  Rogers  and  Hammerstein.  Can  you 
offer  advice  about  being  “carefully  taught”? 

BARBARA:  You’ve  got  to  be  taught  to  discern 
what  is  right  and  to  act  on  what  you  know  is 
right.  When  you  treat  somebody  you  think  is 
contemptible  in  a terrible  way,  it’s  because 
you’ve  been  taught  that  way.  Contempt  comes 
with  three  apparent  psychological  advantages 
that  allow  kids  to  harm  others  without  feeling 
empathy,  compassion  or  shame.  These  are: 

1 . A sense  of  entitlement  (the  right  to  con- 
trol, dominate,  subjugate  and  abuse 
another  human  being), 

2.  An  intolerance  of  differences,  and 

3.  A liberty  to  exclude  (to  bar,  isolate  and 
segregate  a person  deemed  not  worthy 
of  respect  or  care). 

Bullying  is  a learned  behaviour.  If  it  can  be 
learned,  it  can  be  examined,  and  it  can  be 
changed.  I discuss  this  on  page  30  of  The  Bully, 
The  Bullied  and  the  Bystander.  Children  systemat- 
ically learn  the  language  of  racial  slurs  and  the 
rules  of  bigoted  behaviour.  First,  children  are 
taught  to  stereotype — that  is,  to  generalize 


about  an  entire  group  of  people  without  regard 
to  individual  differences.  For  example,  [insert 
a group]  are  hot-tempered,  ugly,  lazy,  stupid, 
no  good. 

Second,  children  are  taught  to  prejudge  a 
person  based  on  this  stereotype.  Prejudice  is  a 
feeling.  For  example,  we  don’t  like  [insert  a 
group]  .... 

Combine  racist  thought  and  feeling  and  you 
get  children  willing  to  discriminate  against  indi- 
viduals in  that  group:You  can’t  play  with  us.  You 
can’t  come  to  our  party.  We  don’t  want  you  on 
our  team.  Get  out  of  here,  you  creep!  This  is 
bullying  and  it  needs  to  be  addressed  as  such. 

ORBIT:  When  I received  a submission  from  a lawyer 
who  was  examining  district  policies  on  anti-violence 
and  bullying,  he  sent  an  email  that  said,  “Too  bad  we 
can’t  just  go  in  the  homes  to  help  families.”  Is  the 
heart  of  the  bullying  problem  inside  the  home? 

BARBARA:  The  strength  of  our  children’s  con- 
nections with  others  in  relationships  of  com- 
mitment and  care  is  determined  in  part  by  the 
kind  of  family  they  grow  up  in.  The  school  and 
the  community  also  play  an  important  role, 
but  home  is  where  the  kids  get  the  first  lessons 
of  their  moral  education.  Moral  education 
involves  not  only  learning  a virtue,  but  also 
knowing  what  constitutes  virtuous  behaviour 
and  having  the  strength  to  act  accordingly.  A 
kid  must  want  to  be  the  kind  of  person  who 
acts  courageously — or  kindly,  or  fairly,  or  justly 
— must  know  how  to  do  it,  and  must  be  willing 
to  do  it. 

Bullying  can  begin  in  the  home.  I wish  it  was 
only  there.  The  culture  that  we  are  surrounded 
by  certainly  influences  our  lives — school 
culture,  political  culture,  religious  culture 
(both  inside  and  outside  the  home). Too  often, 
people  see  themselves  as  superior  to  others 
and  bullying  is  about  power. 


ORBIT:  One  strategy  you  suggest  for  the  target  han- 
dling the  bully  is  to  have  him  or  her  look  the  bully  in 
the  eye  and  say,  "That’s  beneath  the  both  of  us!”  Can 
you  discuss  this  approach  and  explain  how  we  can 
help  those  who  are  targeted  to  have  the  courage  to 
use  this  strategy? 


“I  think  it  is  the  culture  of 
meanness  in  which  we  are  now 


living  that  perpetuates  negative 
social  behaviours.” 


I Ten  Questions  This  Interview 
| Answers  About  Bullying 

1 . Is  the  bully  issue  universal? 

2.  Is  the  problem  worse  today? 

3.  How  does  making  choices 
apply  to  the  bullying  problem? 

4.  Are  we  teaching  children  to 
be  bullies? 

5.  Is  the  family  to  blame? 

6.  How  can  we  help  the  victims? 

7.  How  can  schools  help  end 
bullying? 

8.  How  can  parents  work  with 
schools? 

9.  What  is  "sexual  bullying"? 

10.  What  is  the  most  important 
message  to  broadcast  about 
bullyinq? 

— — ^ 

BARBARA:  We  need  to  give  those  who  are 
targeted  support  and  provide  them  with 
strategies  that  give  them  courage,  have  them 
stand  up  and  look  the  bully  in  the  eye  (literally 
and  metaphorically)  and  allow  them  to  claim 
that  this  is  beneath  us.  Drama  is  one  of  the  best 
ways  to  teach  strategies  to  deal  with  the  situa- 
tion. We  can  have  the  targets  rehearse  the 
confrontation  they  might  have  with  their 
tormentor.  We  can  have  them  practise  body 
posture,  gesture,  voice,  and  utterances  to 
convey  externally  what  is  going  on  internally. 
We  need  to  help  prepare  the  targets  to  pro- 
tect, project  and  be  positive.  Targets  need  to 
present  it,  speak  it,  move  it,  draw  it.  We  need 
to  work  on  antidotes  that  give  children  a sense 
of  self.  This  doesn’t  happen  just  because  we 
have  policies,  procedures  and  programs. 
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BARBARA  COLOROSO  is  an  internationally  recognized  speak- 
er and  author  in  the  areas  of  parenting,  teaching,  school  discipline, 
non-violent  conflict  resolution  and  reconciliatory  justice.  She  is  an 
educational  consultant  for  school  districts,  the  medical  and  business 
community,  the  criminal  justice  system  and  other  educational  associations  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  Europe,  South  America,  Asia,  New  Zealand,  Australia  and  Iceland. 


Akidsareworthit.com 


Children  need  opportunities  to  act  with 
integrity.  We  also  need  to  help  children  to  be 
good  friends  and  have  good  friends. 

ORBIT:  You  suggest  that  schools  aren’t  doing  enough 
to  confront  the  bully  issue.  How  might  schools  have  a 
better  impact ? 


tive  statement,  “There  are  no  innocent 
bystanders”  and  then  asks  the  equally  provoca- 
tive question,  “What  were  they  doing  there  in 
the  first  place?” 

iHirmBBKi 

ORBIT:  How  can  parents  ensure  that  something  is 
being  done  in  the  schools ? 


The  Bullying  Cirde 


Direct  bullying  consists  of  open 
attacks  on  a victim,  such  as  negative 
words,  physical  fights,  and  gestures. 
Indirect  bullying  includes  social  iso- 
lation and  exclusion  from  a group. 
Bullying  incidents  can  involve  two  or 
more  roles.  The  bullying  circle  can 
contain  any  of  the  following: 

1 . Bully  or  bullies 

2.  Follower/henchmen 

3.  Passive  bullies 

4.  Passive  supporter 

5.  Disengaged  onlooker 

6.  Possible  defender 

7.  Defender  of  the  victim 

8.  The  victim 


— Barbara  Coloroso, 
The  Bully,  The  Bullied  and  The  Bystander  (p.65) 


BARBARA:  I actually  wrote  my  book  because  I 
don’t  think  that  we,  as  an  adult  community  are 
doing  enough.  In  the  movie,  Bowling  for 
Columbine,  director  Michael  Moore  asked  rock 
star  Marilyn  Manson,  “What  might  you  say  to 
those  involved  in  the  Columbine  massacre  if 
you  had  a chance  to  talk  to  them,”  and  Manson 
answered,  “I  wouldn’t  have  said  anything.  I 
would  have  listened.”  Young  kids  strike  back  in 
rage  because  they  feel  that  they  can’t  get  any- 
body to  listen  to  them  or  their  complaints 
aren’t  taken  seriously.  We,  as  a society,  have  got 
to  take  stock  of  how  we  treat  kids,  how  we 
treat  one  another  and  how  we  teach  our  chil- 
dren to  treat  one  another. 

Dr.  Dan  Olweus,  an  internationally 
renowned  researcher  from  Norway,  has 
demonstrated  that  the  biggest  step  adults  can 
take  is  to  be  present  in  the  playgrounds,  hall- 
ways and  lunchrooms.  The  school  setting  pro- 
vides educators  with  the  opportunity  to  teach 
children  that  bullying  is  wrong — and  that 
there  are  positive  ways  of  influencing  others.  A 
school  culture  needs  to  teach  young  people  to 
stand  up  and  speak  out  against  bullies.  In  The 
Bullying  Circle  (see  sidebar),  it  is  the  bystanders 
who  need  to  be  informed,  prepared,  and 
taught  to  speak  out  against  the  bullying — to 
act  with  integrity,  even  at  a cost  to  themselves. 
Author  William  Burroughs  makes  the  provoca- 


BARBARA:  Kids  can’t  stop  the  bullying  they 
experience  or  witness  all  by  themselves.  They 
need  adults  at  home,  in  the  school  and  in  the 
community  programs  committed  to  breaking 
the  cycle  of  violence  wherever  they  see  it  and 
whenever  they  hear  about  it. 

Parents  need  to  ask  for  a child’s  school  anti- 
bullying policy.  Does  it  have  an  anti-bullying 
policy?  What  principles  and  goals  are  outlined 
in  the  policy.  The  policy  needs  to  be  clearly 
articulated,  enforced  with  consistency  and 
communicated  broadly.  Parents  need  to  be 
sure  that  there  are  procedures  and  programs 
that  back  up  and  reinforce  the  policy  as  well  as 
create  a safe  and  caring  environment  for  stu- 
dents. One  program  I strongly  recommend  for 
elementary  schools  is  the  Steps  to  Respect 
developed  by  the  Committee  for  Children 
(www.  cfchildren . org) . 

At  the  other  end  of  the  continuum,  most 
districts  and  provinces  have  instituted  zero-tol- 
erance policies.  An  anti-bullying  policy  that  has 
zero  tolerance  for  bullying  is  a good  thing.  No 
one  wants  his  child  bullied  in  school.  What  is 
needed  are  procedures  to  support  that  policy 
that  provide  opportunities  for  administrators 
to  exercise  fairness,  common  sense  and  sound 
discretion.  All  bullying  should  have  some  sanc- 
tion. It  doesn’t  mean  you  apply  the  maximum 
sanction  for  every  offense. 


Four  key  principles  for  successful 

intervention: 

1.  Warmth,  positive  interest  and 
involvement  from  adults 

2.  Firm  limits  on  unacceptable  behaviour 

3.  Consistent  application  of  non- 
hostile,  non-physical  sanctions — 
discipline  as  opposed  to  punish- 
ment— in  case  of  violations  of 
limits  and  rules 

4.  Authoritative — not  authoritarian — 
adult-child  interaction  or  child-rear- 
ing model  at  home  and  school. 

— Dan  Olweus,  Bullying  at  School 


ORBIT:  From  listening  to  your  presentations,  I know 
that  you  are  concerned  about  a particular  type  of 
bullying  that  is  evident  in  our  society — namely  “sexual 
bullying.”  How  do  you  define  this  and  what  examples 
would  you  offer  to  help  us  consider  the  problem  of 
sexual  bullying? 

BARBARA:  Bullying — whether  it  be  physical, 
verbal  or  relational — can  be  wrapped  in  sexual 
overtones  and  just  as  racist  attitudes  collide 
with  bullying,  so,  too,  can  sexist  attitudes.  One 
piece  of  research  asked  1,632  students  from 
Grades  8-11  about  peer-to-peer  sexual 
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bullying  and  85  percent  of  girls  and  76  percent 
of  boys  reported  having  experienced  sexual 
harassment.  Girls  who  mature  early  and  boys 
who  mature  late  are  at  high  risk  for  being  tar- 
geted for  sexual  bullying.  In  particular,  kids  of 
different  sexual  orientations  have  experienced 
physical  assaults  or  have  been  ridiculed  by  their 
teachers  or  peers. 

Verbal  sexual  bullying  is  often  the  bridge  to 
physical  sexual  bullying  or  relational  sexual 
bullying  and  it  is  too  often  the  first  step  toward 
more  vicious  and  degrading  sexual  violence. 
For  boys,  derogatory  terms  define  them  as 
being  “less  than  a boy”  (sissy,  wussy,  you  run 
like  a girl)  or  homophobic  terms  (gay,  fag, 
queer). 

Girls’  put-downs  tend  to  objectify  their 
bodies,  demean  their  sexuality  (fatso,  dog,  lez, 
slut),  or  infantilize  them.  Physical  sexual  bully- 
ing can  include,  but  is  not  limited  to,  touching 
or  grabbing  in  a sexual  way.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  criminal  activity  can  have  sexual  bul- 
lying as  one  of  its  components.  When  bullies 
display  or  circulate  sexually  explicit  material 
from  hand  to  hand,  on  the  computer,  or  on 
public  walls  with  the  intention  of  humiliating 
or  degrading  another,  we  have  the  ingredients 
for  creating  what  the  Canadian  Human  Rights 
Commission  identified  as  a hostile  environ- 
ment that  interferes  with  the  student’s  ability 
to  learn. 


ORBIT:  If  you  were  to  take  a highlighter  marker  to 
your  book,  which  of  your  statements  would  you  like  to 
broadcast  the  loudest ? 

BARBARA:  I have  a web  site  which  is  one  way 
that  allows  me  to  summarize  the  information 
(www.kidsareworthit.com).  I think  the  first 
three  paragraphs  are  the  points  that  I most 
want  to  be  accepted  and  understood. 

Breaking  the  cycle  of  violence  in  our  homes, 
schools  and  communities  involves  more  than 
merely  identifying  and  stopping  the  bully.  It 
requires  that  we  examine  the  why  and  the  how 
a child  becomes  a bully  or  the  target  of  a bully 
(and  sometimes  both)  as  well  as  the  role 
bystanders  play  in  perpetuating  the  cycle.  A 
deadly  combination  is  a bully  who  gets  what  he 
wants  from  his  target,  a bullied  child  who  is 
afraid  to  tell,  bystanders  who  either  watch, 
participate  in  the  bullying,  or  look  away,  and 
adults  who  see  bullying  as  teasing,  not  tor- 


Young  kids  strike  back  in  rage  because 
theyjeel  that  they  can’t  get  anybody 
to  listen  to  them  or  their  complaints 
aren’t  taken  seriously. 


menting,  as  “Tsoys  will  be  boys,”  not  the  preda- 
tory aggression  that  it  is. 

If  this  combination  of  relationships  is  not 
radically  transformed,  we  have  incidences  in 
our  recent  past  to  convince  us  that  it  is  not 
only  the  bully  who  can  terrorize  our  commu- 
nity. Some  bullied  children,  whose  cries  went 
unheard,  whose  pains  were  ignored,  whose 
oppression  went  unabated  and  unrelieved, 
have  struck  back  with  a vengeance  and  a rage 
that  has  racked  our  communities  with  incom- 
prehensible horror  and  sorrow.  Others,  who 
reached  what  they  felt  was  an  utterly  hopeless 
and  irretrievable  point,  have  killed  themselves. 
Feeling  they  had  no  other  way  out  of  the  pain 
and  torture  heaped  on  them  by  their  tormen- 
tors, no  one  to  turn  to,  no  way  to  tell,  they 
made  a tragic  and  final  exit. 

It  is  easy  to  point  fingers;  place  blame; 
fortress  our  schools;  push  zero-tolerance 
plans;  mandate  a bully  awareness  week;  stiffen 
penalties  for  bullying;  or  simply  ignore  the 
problem  and  hope  it  will  go  away.  It  is  more 
difficult — and  necessary — that  we  as  individu- 
als, families,  and  entire  communities  create  a 
safe  harbour  for  all  our  children.  We  must  do 
what  is  necessary  to  take  the  weapons  out  of 
the  hearts,  minds,  and  hands  of  our  kids.  We 
need  to  give  kids  the  tools  to  be  able  to  stand 
up  for  their  own  rights  while  respecting  the 
rights  and  legitimate  needs  of  others;  to  handle 
conflicts  non-violently;  to  act  with  integrity 
when  confronted  with  difficult  situations  such 
as  peer  pressure  to  cause  harm;  and  to  develop 
a personal  code  (inner  moral  voice)  that  gives 
them  the  wherewithal  to  do  what  is  right  in 
spite  of  external  consequences  and  never 
merely  because  of  them.  No  easy  task;  no 
simple  solutions.  O 
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THE  BULLY  ISSUE 


UNDERSTANDING  THE  BULLY  ISSUE 


Shame 


Is  Bullying 
Just  Kids’  Stuff  ? 


Glenn  DiPasquale 


Most  adults  have  childhood  memories  of 
bullying.  We  may  have  been  involved 
directly,  or  just  indirectly  as  a witness  or  a 
bystander,  but  very  few  of  us  have  completed 
the  journey  into  adulthood  without  experienc- 
ing bullies,  victims,  and  the  interaction 
between  them.  But  research  examining  this 
area  over  almost  three  decades  reveals  that 
much  of  our  understanding  of  bullying  is  dis- 
torted or  just  flat-out  wrong.  It’s  almost  as 
though  we’ve  matured,  but  our  perception  of 
bullying  is  still  mired  in  the  observations, 
experiences  and  interpretations  of  childhood. 

In  this  article,  bullying  is  defined  and 
described  in  empirical  terms.  I look  at  current 
knowledge  about  bullying  in  school  and  com- 
munity settings,  and  how  adults  tend  to  react 
to  it.  I touch  on  causes,  to  the  extent  that 
they  are  understood,  and  finally  I discuss  con- 
trolling bullying  in  ways  that  are  appropriate 
and  effective. 


BULLYING  DEFINED 


Often  when  bullying  is  discussed,  the  topic  is 
really  violence  or  aggression.  While  these  are 
related  concepts,  they  aren’t  identical.  Below 
is  one  definition  of  bullying: 

Bullying  occurs  when  a victim  is  exposed  to  serious 
“negative  experiences”  created  by,  or  due  to,  another 
individual  or  group,  the  bully  or  bullies.  These  nega- 
tive experiences  often  involve  physical  discomfort  or 
pain,  but  can  also  be  social  or  emotional  in  nature 
and  involve  psychological  pain.  In  bullying,  these 
negative  experiences  occur  repeatedly  over  a period  of 
time.  There  is  always  an  imbalance  of  power  between 
the  victim  and  the  bully,  and  this  power  imbalance 
can  also  be  physical,  psychological  or  social. 

— Adapted  from  Olweus , 1993 

By  this  definition,  then,  not  every  fight  in 
the  schoolyard  is  bullying.  If  the  children 
involved  are  of  equal  power  and  the  altercation 
is  a one-time  event,  it’s  a fight.  We  don’t  ignore 
it,  but  it’s  probably  not  bullying.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  little  girl  who  is  isolated  and  teased 
by  other  children  repeatedly,  over  a long 
period  of  time,  probably  is  a victim  of  bullying, 
and  the  intervention  in  this  case  should  be 
quite  different,  as  explored  below. 


THE  NATURE  AND  EXTENT  OF  BULLYING 


One  of  the  most  experienced  researchers  in 
this  field,  Dr.  Dan  Olweus,  a professor  of 
Psychology  at  the  University  of  Bergen  in 
Norway,  has  studied  bullying  for  almost  three 
decades.  Using  both  student  and  teacher  ques- 
tionnaires, his  early  studies  in  Norway  and 
Sweden  found  that  about  IS  percent  of  the 
population  in  an  average  school  was  involved 
in  ongoing  bullying,  7 percent  as  a bully  and  8 
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. . . the  frequency  of  bullying 
behaviour  is  not  consistently  different 
in  schools  or  neighbourhoods  that  are 
urban /rural,  heavy /less  populated, 
or  more/less  affluent. 


percent  as  a victim  (though  some  children 
occasionally  played  both  roles)  (Olweus, 

1993).  Of  course,  15  percent  is  approximately 
one  in  seven,  meaning  four  children  would  be 
involved  in  a typical  class  of  28  students.  Given 
the  disruptive  potential  of  bullying  behaviour, 
this  clearly  has  a significant  effect  on  the  class- 
room climate,  and  eventually  on  behaviour  and 
academic  achievement. 

But  that  incidence  rate  was  in  Scandinavia. 

In  light  of  the  differences  in  cultures,  one 
might  expect  higher  numbers  in  North 
America.  In  a study  conducted  in  three  ran- 
domly chosen  schools  in  a southern  Ontario 
school  board  in  the  early  1990s,  the  number  of 
children  who  bullied  others  was  about  the  j 
same  as  in  Scandinavia,  but  a higher  percentage 
of  children,  almost  1 2 percent,  complained  of 
being  victimized. The  result  was  an  overall  rate 
of  about  18  percent  (DiPasquale,  1993).  A 
similar  study  conducted  in  Toronto  area 
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And  why  would  a victim  fear 
that  we  can’t  or  won’t 


provide  protection? 
Because  we  don’t. . . 


I The  Bully  Issue  in 
| Empirical  Terms V ^ f 

• There  is  always  an  imbalance  of 
power — physical,  psychological  or 
social. 

• There  is  no  relationship  between 
bullying  and  demographics. 

• There  are  gender  differences  in 
the  nature  and  extent  of  bullying. 

•There  is  a small  but  significant 
correlation  between  parental 
aggression  and  bullying. 

• Youth  who  are  incarcerated  for 

violent  crimes  are  more  likely  to 
have  been  identified  as  bullies  in 
elementary  school.  \\\ \ 

^ 

schools  suggested  2 1 percent  of  children  were 
involved  in  some  way  (Ziegler,  1991),  while 
comparable  numbers  have  been  reported  in 
other  studies  in  Canada,  the  U.K.,  Australia 
and  the  United  States  (Whitney  & Smith, 
1993;  Batsche  & Knoff,  1994;  Pepler  & Craig, 
1995;  Rigby,  1998,  Olweus  etal.,  1999). 

In  many  countries  then,  bullying  appears  to 
be  a pervasive  phenomenon.  And  it  does  not 
co-vary  with  any  demographic  variable.  That 
is,  the  frequency  of  bullying  behaviour  is  not 
consistently  different  in  schools  or  neighbour- 
hoods that  are  urban /rural,  more /less  popu- 
lated, or  more  /less  affluent.  It  appears  instead 
to  relate  to  broader  societal  factors,  possibly 
involving  child  rearing  traditions,  supervision 
standards  and  tolerance  for  competition  and 
conflict. 


GENDER  DIFFERENCES 


Gender  differences  are  apparent  in  both  the 
extent  and  the  nature  of  bullying  behaviour. 


Most  researchers  find  significantly  more  boys 
than  girls  involved,  both  as  bullies  and  as  vic- 
tims. In  many  studies,  boys  are  the  perpetra- 
tors about  80  to  90  percent  of  the  time,  while 
girls  or  groups  of  boys  and  girls  are  responsi- 
ble for  the  rest.  As  victims,  however,  boys  and 
girls  appear  in  a ratio  closer  to  60/40  respec- 
tively (DiPasquale,  1993;  Olweus,  1993; 
Olweus  et  al.,  1999;  Craig  & Pepler,  1999). 

However,  some  recent  research  suggests 
that  this  might  be  an  underestimate  of  girls’ 
involvement,  partly  because  there  are  differ- 
ences in  how  boys  and  girls  bully.  In  general, 
male  bullying  tends  to  be  physical,  especially 
prior  to  age  12,  although  taunting  and  harass- 
ment are  also  common.  In  the  case  of  girls, 
however,  the  preferred  bullying  strategy  more 
often  involves  social  isolation  of  the  victim, 
followed  by  teasing,  harassment  and  passing 
rumours,  often  with  a sexual  promiscuity 
theme.  This  is  not  to  suggest  that  girls  aren’t 
also  capable  of  physical  bullying.  It’s  simply 
used  considerably  less  often  by  girls  than  by 
boys  (Simmons,  2002). 


CAUSES  OF  BULLYING  BEHAVIOUR 


While  there  are  no  definitive  answers  regard- 
ing the  causes  of  bullying  behaviour,  several 
factors  are  known  to  be  involved.  There  is  a 
small  but  significant  correlation  between 
parental  aggression  and  children’s  bullying 
(Olweus,  1993).  That  is,  parents  who  have 
aggressive  personalities  are  more  likely  to  have 
children  with  aggressive  personalities. 
Furthermore,  parents  who  model  aggressive- 
ness or  who  use  harsh  methods  of  discipline 
are  significantly  more  likely  to  have  children 
who  engage  in  bullying  or  other  forms  of 
aggression. 

But  parental  influences  are  only  part  of  the 
story.  Bullying  behaviour  can  also  develop  as  a 
result  of  peer  modeling,  independent  of 
parental  influences.  This  is  most  commonly 
seen  in  gang  related  situations,  but  also  occurs 
in  less  dramatic  peer  environments. 

And  there  is  another  major  causative  factor 
that  should  not  be  overlooked.  In  many  cases, 
independent  of  parental  or  peer  modeling, 
bullying  is  a learned  behaviour  that  develops  in 
children  because  it  works  (Eron  et  al.,  1987; 
Loeber  & Keenan,  1995;  Olweus  et  al.,  1999). 
From  toddlers  up,  some  children  discover  that 
aggressive,  harassing,  intimidating  or  violent 


behaviours  are  highly  successful  in  acquiring 
desired  objects  or  manipulating  the  environ- 
ment. The  more  this  kind  of  behaviour  is  rein- 
forced by  success,  the  more  often  it  occurs, 
and  the  more  difficult  it  becomes  to  eliminate. 
This  fact  alone  emphasizes  the  need  for  very 
early  intervention  if  prevention  of  bullying 
behaviour  is  taken  seriously. 


LONG-TERM  EFFECTS  OF  BULLYING 


Bully-victim  relationships  can  last  a long  time, 
even  several  years.  Furthermore,  follow-up 
studies  have  shown  that  the  effects  of  the  expe- 
rience can  persist  into  adulthood,  for  victims 
and  for  bullies.  In  the  case  of  victims,  there  is 
some  good  news.  As  adults,  victims  appear  to 
outgrow  the  victim  role.  That  is,  they  are  no 
longer  victims  in  their  social  or  work  settings. 
However,  it  appears  that  lower  levels  of  self- 
esteem and  increased  frequency  of  both 
depression  and  suicide  constitute  one  legacy  of 
significant  childhood  victimization  (Batsche  & 
Knoff,  1994;  Olweus  et  al.,  1999;  Craig  & 
Pepler,  1999). 

In  the  case  of  bullies,  the  long-term  conse- 
quences also  appear  to  be  quite  serious.  A 
number  of  studies  show  that  children  identi- 
fied as  bullies  in  their  elementary  school  years 
are  at  risk  for  a wide  variety  of  social  problems 
as  adults.  For  example,  studies  have  reported 
much  higher  rates  of  divorce,  spousal  abuse, 
job  loss,  and  criminal  conviction  (Zarzour, 
1999;  Olweus  etal.,  1999). 

Other  long-term  studies  have  clearly  shown 
that  youth  who  are  incarcerated  for  offences 
involving  violence  are  significantly  more  likely 
to  have  been  identified  as  bullies  in  elementary 
school  than  those  incarcerated  for  non-violent 
crimes  (Ol  weus,  1993;  Loeber  & Keenan, 
1995;  Rigby,  1998;  Craig  & Pepler,  1999). 
Therefore,  some  children  who  bully  their 
peers  in  the  early  school  years  will  go  on  to 
perpetrate  violent  crimes  in  their  teens  and 
twenties.  Young  people  do  not  suddenly 
become  violent  when  they  reach  adolescence, 
and  prevention  is  not  a task  that  should  be  left 
to  secondary  schools.  By  then  it  is  very  likely 
too  late.  It  is  especially  critical  to  share  these 
findings  with  parents  of  bullies,  since  they 
sometimes  won’t  accept  that  a problem  exists, 
perhaps  because  the  situation  seems  less 
detrimental  to  their  children  than  to  their 
children's  victims. 
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COMMUNITY  COMPONENT 


REDUCING  BULLYING 


T 


BEHAVIOUR 

here  are  now  a number  programs  available  that 
effectively  reduce  bullying  behaviour.  Generally, 
they  share  most  of  the  components  found  below. 


SCHOOL  COMPONENT 


CLASSROOM  COMPONENT 


Bullying  may  begin  as  a school  problem,  but 
as  bullies  mature  they  either  reduce  their 
aggressiveness  or  they  intensify  it  and  expand 
it  into  the  community,  often  as  violence.  The 
community,  then,  must  reinforce  the  message 
that  bullying  will  not  be  tolerated,  and  that 
bullies  will  be  held  accountable  for  their 
behaviour. 

One  way  to  bring  the  community  together 
is  an  information  evening  at  the  school  fea- 
turing a speaker  followed  by  discussion 
groups  led  by  police  officers,  local  agency 
staff,  local  business  people,  parent  council 
members  and  other  community  leaders.  The 
goal  is  not  just  to  inform,  but  also  to  begin  to 
establish  trust  among  parents  and  other  com- 
munity members,  and  to  establish  common 
understandings  and  expectations  around 
issues  of  bullying,  violence,  vandalism  and 
other  inappropriate  behaviour. 

Community  members  such  as  retailers, 
police,  and  residents  without  children  are 
invited  to  get  involved  with  the  school. 

When  neighbours  feel  invited  to  help  with 
child  supervision  by  serving  as  extra  eyes  and 
ears,  or  by  reinforcing  parental  expectations 
throughout  the  neighbourhood,  then  chil- 
dren are  more  accountable  and  they  lose  the 
cloak  of  anonymity  that  facilitates  unaccept- 
able or  even  criminal  behaviour. 

A second  way  might  be  as  simple  as  widen- 
ing the  distribution  within  the  community  of 
school  newsletters  designed  to  keep  every- 
one informed  about  anti-bullying  initiatives 
at  the  school. 


Most  bullying  occurs  at  or  on  the  way  to  or 
from  school,  so  some  of  the  best  opportuni- 
ties for  intervention  also  occur  there.  All  staff 
must  be  part  of  the  solution,  establishing 
a school-wide  culture  that  is  intolerant  of 
bullying  behaviour,  from  put-downs  to  physi- 
cal assault.  Schools  have  used  posters,  assem- 
blies and  morning  announcements  as  vehicles 
to  promote  the  anti-bullying  messages.  Staff 
need  to  carefully  plan  how  to  reinforce  the 
message,  in  both  their  interactions  with 
students  and  their  disciplinary  strategies. 

Schools  need  to  clearly  communicate  their 
expectations  of  bystanders  and  witnesses.  No 
student  should  be  expected  to  put  himself  or 
herself  in  danger  of  course,  but  all  students 
should  report  it  immediately  if  they  are 
concerned  about  violent  or  intimidating 
behaviour. 

Supervision  should  be  improved  by  increas- 
ing the  adult/ student  ratio,  and  by  training 
the  staff  in  effeevtive  intervention.  An  analysis 
of  the  physical  layout  of  the  schoolyard  with 
regard  to  isolated  areas  where  bullying  or 
intimidation  could  occur  unobserved,  can 
lead  to  better  supervision  strategies  or  even 
declaring  certain  areas  “off  limits”  if  they  are 
difficult  to  supervise  properly.  As  well, 
research  has  shown  that  more  interesting 
schoolyards  with  more  engaging  play  equip- 
ment have  fewer  bullying  episodes,  and 
schools  often  make  this  a focus  for  planning 
and  fundraising  (Olweus,  1993;  Olweus  et 
al.,  1999). 


It  is  in  classroom  discussions  that  students  can 
talk  about  human  rights  and  the  expectation 
that  in  a free,  democratic  society  no  one  | 
should  feel  unsafe  or  be  unable  to  enjoy  that 
freedom.  Discussions  about  “might  versus 
right,”  and  the  equality  of  all  people,  are  ideal  i 
for  shaping  attitudes  and  values. 

Integrated  curriculum  units  that  use  bully-  1 
ing  issues  as  a vehicle  for  teaching  the  regular  | 
curriculum  are  quite  effective,  but  at  least  as  j 
powerful  are  situations  where  the  teacher 
models  and  demands  respect  for  others.  Such  | 
situations  occur  anytime  students  attempt  to  I 
humiliate  one  another  by  actions  such  as  1 
name-calling,  ridicule  or  public  rejection 
(“We  don’t  want  you  in  our  group!”),  j 
Disrespectful  behaviour  directed  towards 
other  students,  or  teachers  should  always 
be  confronted  and  seized  as  a “teachable 
moment”  ripe  with  the  opportunity  for  I 
change. 

The  Community  Alliance  for  York  Region  II 
Education  (CAYRE),  a not-for-profit  organi- 
zation affiliated  with  the  York  Region  District  | 
School  Board,  has  published  a series  of  inte-  p 
grated  units  for  elementary  grades.  These  f 
were  developed  in  a partnership  with  the 
York  Region  Catholic  District  School  Board,  j 
The  York  Regional  Police  Service,  The  York  | 
Region  Public  Health  Department  and  The  I 
LaMarsh  Centre  for  Research  on  Violence  I 
and  Conflict  Resolution  at  York  University.  I 
Proceeds  fund  anti-bullying  initiatives.  I 
http://www.yrdsb.edu.on.ca/ 
page . cfm?id=IIC000005 
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It  has  been  assumed  that  part  of  the  problem 
lies  in  a bully’s  low  self-esteem  and  poor 
social  skills.  However,  studies  by  Olweus 
and  others  have  failed  to  find  evidence  of 
this.  Many  studies  report  bullies  expressing 
pride  in  their  power  in  the  school  setting, 
and  that  they  feel  respected,  though  in  fact 
they  are  probably  sensing  fear. 

The  traditional  approach  of  self-esteem 
building  or  social  skills  programs  has  seldom 
yielded  positive  results  as  measured  by 
behaviour  change.  More  success,  however, 
has  been  reported  with  programs  featuring 
both  positive  and  negative  consequences.  That 
is,  consistent  punishment  of  bullying  behav- 
iour, paired  with  equally  consistent  positive 
feedback,  praise  and  encouragement  contin- 
gent upon  pro-social  behaviour.  The  use  of 
positive  peer  pressure  can  be  highly  effective 
in  encouraging  more  positive  and  socially 
acceptable  methods  for  dealing  with  conflict 
or  in  meeting  bullies  needs. 

The  victim’s  paramount  need  is  protec- 
tion. Children  who  have  been  victimized 
must  not  be  re- victimized  by  the  adults  they 
approach  for  help.  They  must  be  monitored 
to  assure  a safe,  secure  environment  at 
school  and  in  the  community.  This  is  time- 
consuming  and  requires  considerable  effort 
and  creativity.  Failure  to  provide  protection 
can  lead  to  legal  liability  (Anderson,  1993; 
Bailey,  2000)  or  in  very  rare  circumstances 
even  to  extreme  consequences  such  as  the 
victim  retaliation  shootings  such  as  in 
Columbine  High  School,  and  Taber,  Alberta. 


When  children  are  asked  what  teachers,  par- 
ents or  other  adults  do  to  stop  bullying,  the 
most  likely  response  is  “nothing.”  Typically, 
adults  are  unaware,  or  they  avoid  involvement, 
or  they  intervene  but  only  superficially.  For 
example,  when  a child  is  being  bullied  in  the 
schoolyard,  the  vast  majority  of  teachers  fail  to 
notice.  If  a teacher  does  notice,  however,  and 
attempts  to  intervene,  he/ she  usually  is 
assured  by  the  aggressor  and  the  bystanders 
that  the  altercation  is  just  “play  fighting”  or 
some  other  harmless  activity.  If  the  teacher 
persists  and  asks  the  victim,  the  response  usu- 
ally confirms  what  the  other  children  have 
said.  The  victim,  then,  helps  to  hide  the  prob- 
lem. There  is  a “conspiracy  of  silence”  and  the 
victim  is  complicit,  keeping  adults  in  the  dark. 

Why  doesn’t  the  victim  reveal  that  he/ she  is 
being  mistreated?  The  answer  is,  of  course, 
fear  of  retaliation  by  the  bullies.  But  if  we  ana- 
lyze that  reasoning,  it  really  says  that  the  victim 
does  not  believe  that  adults  can  or  will  provide 
protection.  And  why  would  a victim  fear  that 
we  can’t  or  won’t  provide  protection?  Because 
we  don’t.  And  we  don’t,  in  part  at  least, 
because  our  culture  has  steeped  bullying  in  a 
mythology  saying  that  if  a child  is  being  bul- 
bed, especially  a boy,  adult  intervention  will 
make  matters  worse.  Conventional  wisdom  is, 
the  only  solution  is  for  the  victim  to  fight  back, 
at  which  time  the  bully  will  decide  to  find  a 
new  victim  since,  we  are  assured,  bullies  are 
really  cowards.  In  our  culture  this  reasoning  is 
reinforced  in  selective  memories,  and  in  every 
movie  or  television  program  where  children 
are  featured  characters. 

Unfortunately,  the  research  literature  indi- 
cates that  bullying  scenarios  rarely  play  out  in 
this  fashion.  First  of  all,  victims  are  usually  not 
chosen  at  random,  but  instead  tend  to  be  chil- 
dren who  are  introverted,  sensitive,  small,  and 
highly  unlikely  to  fight  back  even  with  encour- 
agement. Secondly,  when  these  children  do 
attempt  to  fight  back,  sometimes  at  the  urging 
of  well-meaning  adults,  they  are  easily  defeat- 
ed and  sometimes  even  hurt.  Bullies  do  not 
behave  as  depicted  in  the  media.  They  tend  to 
strive  for  control  and  seldom  tolerate  resist- 
ance from  the  victim. 

Another  cultural  factor  that  mitigates 
against  adults  taking  action:  we  tend  to  dislike 
victims.  As  a consequence,  adults  who  discover 


a: 


a bullying  situation  first  tend  to  look  for  evi- 
dence that  the  victim  caused  the  problem, 
thereby  justifying  the  bully’s  behaviour.  This  is 
often  clear  from  the  “interrogation”  that  greets 
children  who  approach  adults  for  help:  “What 
did  you  do?”;  “Did  you  say  something  to  those 
bigger  boys?”;  “Why  were  you  playing  in  that 
area  when  you  know  that’s  where  the  big  boys 
play?”;  “Why  did  you  wear  your  new  shoes 
when  you  must  have  known  they  would  tease 
you  if  you  wore  them?”.  Such  questions  are 
unsettling  in  the  context  of  serious  bullying. 
They  are  downright  disturbing  when  com- 
pared to  questions  posed  to  other  victims  sub- 
jected to  blame,  such  as  women  reporting 
harassment  or  even  rape:  “Did  you  know  the 
man  or  talk  to  him?”;  “Why  were  you  in  that 
part  of  town  at  night?”;  “What  were  you  wear- 
ing?”; “Were  you  drinking?”. 

This  behaviour  on  the  part  of  authority  fig- 
ures communicates  to  the  victim  that  instead 
of  protection  they  might  well  get  blamed  for 
the  very  problem  they  are  reporting.  The  mes- 
sage is  clear.  Victims  should  find  a way  to  solve 
the  problem  themselves,  or  simply  five  with  it. 

Are  victims  never  involved,  then,  in  causing 
their  own  problems?  Do  they  never  deserve 
what  they  get?  In  my  view  just  asking  such 
questions  is  tantamount  to  suggesting  that  vig- 
ilanteism  is  justified.  It  says  that  if  we  feel  an 
individual  deserves  to  be  punished,  and  if  we 
have  the  physical  ability  to  do  so,  then  we  have 
society's  permission.  In  a civilized  society,  a 
person  who  is  vulnerable,  annoying  or  unusual 
should  not  be  subjected  to  vigilante  justice, 
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where  those  who  are  stronger  are  allowed  to 
mete  out  any  level  of  retribution  they  feel  is 
justified.  Yet  with  children  this  is  common,  and 
adults  are  often  tacitly  complicit,  using  terms 
such  as  “tattling”  or  “squealing”  to  discourage 
those  who  want  to  report  abusive  behaviour. 


SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 


The  research  literature  shows  that  bullying  is  a 
pervasive,  significant  problem  among  school- 
aged  children.  It  can  be  a highly  disruptive  influ- 
ence in  the  schools,  and  is  clearly  linked  to  seri- 
ous criminal  behaviour  in  the  community.  The 
literature  also  provides  hope,  however,  in  the 
sense  that  many  programs  and  strategies  to 
reduce  bullying  have  been  shown  to  be  effective. 

It  may  be  unrealistic  to  expect  bullying  to 
ever  be  eradicated.  Some  would  argue  that  it’s 
human  nature  to  press  one’s  advantage  and 
take  liberties  in  situations  where  a power 
imbalance  allows  us  to  exploit  those  who  are 
weaker.  But  in  a civilized  democracy,  it  is  para- 
mount that  we  expend  the  effort  to  create  a 
society  that  is  fair,  safe  and  equitable.  Working 
with  children,  especially  in  the  school  setting, 
clearly  offers  the  best  hope  for  moving  toward 
that  ideal  of  social  justice.  B 
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Bullying: 


A Relationship  Issue  for 
Both  Boys  and  Girls 

Wendy  M.  Craig,  Debra  J.  Pepler 


Bullying  is  a relationship  problem;  therefore, 
children  who  bully  are  at  risk  for  difficul- 
ties in  relationships  in  the  present  and  in  the 
future.  The  risks  for  girls  who  bully  may  be 
substantial  because  relationships  are  of  central 
importance  in  the  lives  of  girls  and  women 
(Maccoby,  1998;  Underwood,  2003).  Strain  in 
these  relationships  may  cause  significant  dis- 
tress. From  a developmental  perspective,  we 
believe  that  patterns  of  bullying  established  in 
childhood  and  adolescence  may  become  con- 
solidated as  a foundation  for  problematic 
future  relationships. 

In  considering  the  nature  and  consequences 
of  girls’  bullying,  we  address  three  questions: 

IIS  BULLYING  JUST  A CHILDHOOD  BEHAVIOUR 
PROBLEM? 

Figures  1 and  2 present  the  prevalence  (Pepler, 
Craig,  Yuille  & Conolly,  in  press)  of  bullying 
for  girls  and  boys.  They  highlight  two  impor- 
tant developmental  issues.  First,  boys  are  more 
likely  than  girls  to  report  bullying  their  peers 
at  almost  every  grade  level.  The  exception  to 
this  discrepancy  is  following  the  transition 
from  Grade  8 to  Grade  9 when  the  percentage 
of  girls  who  report  both  bullying  and  being 
victimized  jumps  up  sharply.  The  transition  to 


Patterns  of  bullying  established  in 
childhood  and  adolescence  may 
become  consolidated  as  a foundation 
for  problematic  future  relationships 


a new  school  context  with  a larger  peer  group 
may  be  a vulnerable  time  for  girls  who  are 
establishing  themselves  in  a new  social  con- 
text. At  this  point,  girls  may  be  using  bullying 
not  only  to  establish  a position  of  status  within 
the  new  social  context,  but  also  to  establish 
their  sense  of  belonging  and  acceptance 
(Underwood,  2003).  Girls’  attempts  at  domi- 
nance and  belonging  in  the  transition  to  high 
school  may  come  at  a substantial  relationship 
cost:  this  is  the  grade  at  which  the  proportion 
of  girls  who  report  both  bullying  others  and 
being  victimized  by  their  peers  is  highest. 

The  second  developmental  issue  is  the  trend 
for  lower  levels  of  bullying  for  both  girls  and 
boys  as  they  reach  the  end  of  high  school.  The 
percentages  of  girls  and  boys  who  report  bul- 
lying their  peers  at  the  end  of  high  school  are 


cK? 

1 can  grow  yeace. 

1 can  grow  war. 

1 can  grow  taff 
as  my  own  font  door. 

1 can  grow  dark— 
and  you  wdffnd 
1 can  fight  candies 
in  the  mind. 

1 can  grow  gentfe, 

9 can  grow  sweet 
as  grass  and  huttercuys 
round  my  feet; 


about  half  of  the  percentages  at  the  end  of  ele- 
mentary school.  At  first  glance,  it  may  appear 
as  if  bullying  is  a problem  behaviour  that  chil- 
dren “just  grow  out  of”;  however,  our  analyses 
of  other  forms  of  using  power  and  aggression 
suggest  that  the  behaviour  diversifies  for  a pro- 
portion of  troubled  youth,  rather  than  disap- 
pearing. For  example,  Connolly  et  al,  (2000) 
and  McMaster  et  al  (2002)  found  that  in  ado- 
lescence girls  and  boys  who  bully  their  peers 
are  more  likely  to  sexually  harass  and  exhibit 
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dating  aggression  than  those  who  do  not 

report  bullying  (Connolly  et  al.,  2000;  Problems  also  emerge  in  the 

McMaster  et  al.,  2002).  Intervehtions  to 

reduce  the  problems  of  bullying  in  elementary  context  of  romantic  relationships, 

school  may  prevent  the  formation  of  an  aggres-  

sive  relationship  style  and  the  escalation  of  bul-  which  in  these  analyses  were 

lying  behaviours  into  sexual  harassment  and 

dating  aggression.  more  marked for  girls. 

2 DO  CHILDREN  WHO  BULLY  EXPERIENCE 
PROBLEMS  IN  THEIR  PEER  RELATIONSHIPS? 

Our  data  suggest  that,  although  the  prevalence 
of  bullying  among  girls  is  generally  less  than 
that  of  boys,  the  quality  of  their  peer  relation- 
ships is  equally  jeopardized  across  childhood, 
early  adolescence,  and  middle  adolescence.  At 
each  stage,  the  children  who  report  both  bul- 
lying others  and  being  victimized  by  their 
peers  experience  the  most  troubling  peer  rela- 
tionship problems.  In  early  adolescence,  they 
report  more  conflict  in  their  friendships  than 
comparison  children.  Problems  also  emerge  in 
the  context  of  romantic  relationships,  which  in 
these  analyses  were  more  marked  for  girls. 

Girls  who  bullied  reported  higher  levels  of 
aggression  in  conflicts  with  their  romantic 
partners  compared  to  boys. 

Children  who  bully  others  may  be  trying  to 
establish  a place  for  themselves  in  the  peer 
group.  They  use  bullying  to  establish  power 
over  others  and  as  a result  are  often  at  the  cen- 
tre of  attention  within  the  peer  group  (Craig  & 

Pepler,  1997;  O’Connell,  Pepler,  & Craig, 

1999).  Bullying  may  be  an  attempt  at  leader- 
ship, albeit  a negative  one.  The  style  of  negative 
leadership  that  they  have  adopted  in  peer 
interactions  may  enable  them  to  maintain  peer 


contacts,  but  creates  relationship  contexts  that 
are  challenging.  These  girls  and  boys  may  not 
have  developed  the  positive  conflict  resolution 
strategies  that  are  required  for  mature,  bal- 
anced friendships. 

The  children  who  report  both  bullying  and 
victimization  are  at  greatest  risk  for  negative 
peer  experiences  at  all  stages  of  development. 
In  elementary  school,  both  the  girls  and  boys 
who  are  bully-victims  have  the  least  number  of 
best  friend  nominations  and  are  most  likely  to 
be  actively  rejected  by  their  classmates.  In 
early  adolescence,  girls  who  are  bully-victims 
report  higher  alienation  in  their  friendships 
than  other  girls.  Both  girls  and  boys  who  are 
bully-victims  report  less  closeness  and  more 
conflict  within  their  friendships  than  other 
children.  In  middle  adolescence,  a similar  pat- 
tern arises,  with  bully- victims  reporting  less 
positive  and  more  negative  qualities  in  their 
friendships.  Within  romantic  relationships,  this 
group  of  girls  and  boys  experienced  aggression 
in  their  conflicts  with  romantic  partners.  The 
pattern  of  difficulties  for  children  involved  in 
bullying  both  as  the  perpetrator  and  the  vic- 
tims suggest  that  this  group  of  children  may 
not  have  established  the  requisite  social  skills 


I The  Bully  Issue  in 
* Developmental  Terms 

• is  a relationship  problem 

• becomes  consolidated  in  child- 
hood and  adolescence 

• is  more  prevalent  among  boys 
than  girls  at  all  ages 

• reaches  a peak  for  girls  in  the  tran- 
sition from  Grade  8 to  Grade  9 

• may  have  a higher  social  cost  fo\*v  * 
girls 

to  sustain  positive  relationships  with  peers. 
Without  the  capacity  for  positive  relationships, 
these  children  may  be  at  particularly  high  risk 
for  relationship  problems  in  their  later  roles  as 
spouses,  parents,  and  employees.  Given  that 
peer  and  romantic  relationships  are  of  central 
importance  to  children’s  development,  it  is 
essential  to  identify  these  children  and  provide 
them  with  the  necessary  support  to  build  pos- 
itive relationships  during  childhood  and  ado- 
lescence, leaving  them  without  a firm  founda- 
tion for  their  relationships  throughout  adult- 
hood. 

3 ARE  RELATIONSHIP  PROBLEMS  RELATED  TO  THE 
EXTENT  OF  BULLYING? 

We  compared  the  reports  of  peer  relationships 
for  groups  of  children  who  reported  bullying 
others  frequently,  occasionally,  and  never. 

The  patterns  of  peer  relationships  were 
remarkably  similar  for  children  in  early  and 
middle  adolescence.  For  both  boys  and  girls, 
any  involvement  in  bullying  (low  and  high 
groups)  during  early  and  middle  adolescence 
was  associated  with  less  closeness  and  more 
conflict  in  relationships.  The  adolescents  who 
acknowledged  frequently  bullying  their  peers 
reported  higher  levels  of  aggression  during 
conflicts  with  friends  compared  to  the  low  and 
never  groups.  These  girls  and  boys  also  tended 
to  have  lower  quality  romantic  relationships. 
This  approach  to  peer  interactions  bodes  poorly 
for  establishing  positive,  trusting,  low  conflict 
relationships  with  friends  during  a period  of 
life  when  peer  relationships  are  of  utmost 
importance.  The  group  of  adolescents  who  fre- 
quently bully  may  have  learned  to  use  aggres- 
sion effectively  to  dominate  others  and  resolve 
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conflicts.  This  group  of  girls  and  boys  may  be 
at  greatest  risk  for  carrying  their  interactional 
style  combining  power  and  aggression  forward 
into  their  adult  relationships. 

In  summary,  bullying  behaviours  are  present 
throughout  childhood  and  adolescence. 
Second,  bullying  is  a relationship  problem  — 
girls  and  boys  who  bully  are  both  at  risk  for 
difficulties  in  their  peer  relationships  through- 
out childhood  and  adolescence.  Although  girls 
do  not  generally  report  bullying  at  as  high  a 
rate  as  boys,  those  girls  who  bully  experience 
similar  levels  of  relationship  problems.  The 
consequences  of  bullying  are  just  as  serious  for 
girls  as  for  boys  as  evidenced  by  the  quality  of 
concurrent  relationships.  The  social  costs  of 
girls’  bullying  may  be  even  more  serious  for 
girls  than  for  boys  in  adulthood  relationships 
when  as  women  their  social  skills  are  called 
upon  to  promote  positive  marital  relationships 
and  to  promote  their  own  children’s  healthy 
social  development.  O 
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An  Opportunity  for 
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Educators  have  begun  to  acknowledge  the  widespread  existence  of  bullying 
behaviour  in  our  schools,  and  have  begun  to  take  action  to  correct  the  situa- 
tion. Schools  and  school  boards  have  instituted  anti-bullying  campaigns  and  poli- 
cies, and  the  teacher's  role  in  preventing  bullying  in  the  schools  is  often  a part  of 
the  curriculum  in  our  training  of  teachers.  While  this  is  a starting  point  for  address- 
ing the  existence  of  bullying,  it  is  not  yet  a systemic  approach  to  the  problem. 
While  some  schools  and  school  boards,  often  at  the  initiative  of  concerned  individ- 
uals, have  instituted  programs  for  educating  students  and  staff  about  bullying, 
most  have  not.  Neither  is  there  a common  shared  analysis  concerning  the  origin  of 
bullying  behaviour,  nor  a consistent  approach  to  eliminating  the  behaviour 
(Peppier,  Craig,  & Connolly,  1997). 

Drs.  Debra  Pepler  of  York  University's  LaMarsh  Center  for  Research  on  Violence 
and  Conflict  Resolution,  Wendy  Craig  of  Queen's  University,  and  Shelley  Hymel  of 
the  Centre  for  Youth  Social  Development  of  the  Faculty  of  Education  of  the 
University  of  British  Columbia  think  they  have  a solution.  Their  investigators  have 
formed  the  Canadian  Initiative  for  the  Prevention  of  Bullying  (CIPB),  and  they  have 
received  funding  from  the  Government  of  Canada's  National  Crime  Prevention 
Center  to  develop  and  promote  partnerships  among  governments,  national  organ- 
izations, businesses,  community  groups,  and  individuals  to  prevent  bullying. 

The  CIPB  will  develop  a national  framework  for  education,  assessment,  interven- 
tion, and  policy  development  in  consultation  with  national  organizations,  and  will 
then  work  with  the  organizations  to  disseminate  and  implement  the  framework. 
Currently,  the  CIPB  is  looking  for  interested  individuals  to  be  part  of  the  following 
groups  and  committees: 

• Research  Advisory 
• Education  Advisory 
• Youth  Advisory 
• Community  Advisory 
• Honourary  Patrons  committee  groups 

Your  expertise  and  feedback  are  needed  to  assist  in  such  projects  as: 

• Development  of  assessment  and  intervention  tools 
• Information  pamphlets  and  training  packages 
• Contributions  of  relevant  materials  to  their  resource  bank 

Contact:  Audrey  Cole,  Coordinator,  Canadian  Initative  for  the  Prevention  of 
Bullying  (CIPB),  LaMarsh  Centre  for  Research  on  Violence  and  Conflict  Resolution, 
216  York  Lanes,  4700  Keele  Street,  Toronto,  Ontario,  M3J  1P3; 
telephone:  416-736-2100  x 33770;  or  e-mail:  acole@yorku.ca. 
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UNDERSTANDING  THE  BULLY  ISSUE 


A Legal  Perspective  on 
School  Violence  and  Bullying 

Justice  Marvin  A.  Zuker 


The  issue  of  school  violence  and  bullying  has 
come  to  the  fore  throughout  North 
America  in  the  past  decade.  Some  U.S./ 
Canadian  stories  add  to  the  horror:  In 
November  of  1997  a group  of  six  girls  were 
convicted  of  aggravated  assault  in  connection 
with  the  beating  death  of  Reena  Yirk  in 
Victoria,  British  Columbia.  In  April  of  1999, 
Jason  Lang  was  shot  to  death  while  another 
student  was  critically  injured  at  W.R.  Myers 
High  School  in  Taber,  Alberta.  The  perpetrator 
in  this  case  had  seen  himself  as  a target  of  bul- 
lies since  he  first  entered  elementary  school 
and  perhaps  in  response  to  the  Columbine 
High  School  shootings  that  took  place  on  April 
20,  1999,  where  15  people  died,  the  gunman 
planned  his  shooting  out  of  revenge  even 
though  he  did  not  know  his  eventual  victims. 

Columbine  evidence  was  placed  on  some- 
what chilling  public  display  in  Golden, 
Colorado  on  February  26,  2004.  In  a videotape 
the  young  gunmen  attributed  their  acts  to  retal- 
iation for  years  of  taunting  that  they  said  friends 
and  relatives  had  inflicted  on  them  because  they 
didn’t  dress  and  act  like  the  others. 

On  November  10,  2000,  Dawn  Marie 
Wesley  from  Mission,  B.C.  hung  herself  with  a 
dog  leash  in  her  bedroom.  In  her  suicide  note 
she  spoke  of  the  torment  she  experienced  by 
her  female  perpetrators  saying  that  “If  I try  to 
get  help,  it  will  get  worse.” 

In  2001,  Charles  Andrew  Williams  was 
called  a host  of  nasty  names  and  constantly 
harassed  before  he  opened  fire  on  his  school  in 
California. 

Early  in  November  2003,  John  Jason 
McLaughlin,  15,  shot  two  students  as  he 
walked  out  of  the  locker  room  of  his 
Minnesota  high  school.  He  was  teased  about 


his  severe  acne.  Is  bullying  enough  of  a reason 
to  kill?  Obviously  many  have  thought  it  was. 

Emmet  Freleck,  a Grade  9 student  in 
Halifax  shot  himself  in  2002  as  did  Dawn 
Marie  Wesley  in  Mission,  B.C. 

Bullying  has  been  defined  as  “the  tendency 
for  some  children  to  frequently  oppress,  harass 
or  intimidate  other  children,  verbally,  physi- 
cally or  both,  in  and  out  of  school.”  Bullying  is 
the  emotional,  psychological  or  physical 
aggression  that  occurs  over  time,  is  intended 
to  hurt  another  person  and  involves  an  imbal- 
ance of  power.  Bullying  can  be  perpetrated  by 
individuals  or  groups.  Bullies  are  aggressive. 
They  may  be  quite  self-confident,  but  they  lack 
empathy  for  their  victims.  They  feel  a sense  of 
entitlement  and  have  little  tolerance  toward 
what  is  new  or  different.  A more  pervasive 
form  of  bullying  is  cyberbullying.  Threatening 
text  messages,  breaking  into  e-mail  accounts 
to  spread  malicious  messages,  spamming  vic- 
tims, creating  mean-spirited  web  sites  have  all 
become  ways  for  bullies  to  harass  or  exclude 
their  victims.  The  message  is  simple.  Bullying 
is  unacceptable  and  unsafe.  How  do  we  change 
the  culture  that  allows  bullying? 


vm 

m 
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THE  YOUTH  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  ACT 

The  Youth  Criminal  Justice  Act  is  the  current 
legislation  governing  youth  crime  in  Canada. 
On  April  1,  2003,  it  replaced  the  Young 
Offenders  Act  (YOA)  as  the  basis  for  Canada’s 
youth  justice  system.  Within  the  parameters  of 
this  Act,  classifications  for  ages  of  our  young 
people  determines  criminal  responsibility. 

We  know  that  the  Youth  Criminal  Justice  Act 
does  not  apply  to  those  under  the  age  of  12. 


Is  bullying  enough  of  a 


reason  to  kill?  Obviously  many 
have  thought  it  was. 


This  means  acts  of  bullying  and  violence  with- 
in elementary  schools  involving  children 
under  12  years  must  be  dealt  with  by  the 
school  system  and/ or  other  legislation  such  as 
child  protection.  Critics  would  prefer  the  min- 
imum age  of  responsibility  for  criminal  activi- 
ty to  be  seven  years.  Even  preschoolers  can  be 
bullies  (Snyder  et  al.,  2003). 

For  boys  and  girls,  12  years  and  older,  the 
Criminal  Code  becomes  relevant  and  their 
accountability  for  their  actions  becomes  more 
apparent.  In  cases  of  younger  children,  the  lack 
of  legal  accountability  puts  the  onus  on  the 
school  system.  In  this  context  we  need  to  ask 
to  what  degree  are  younger  children  able  to 
foresee  the  consequences  of  their  actions? 
One  aspect  of  whether  or  not  they  have  this 
capability  is  whether  or  not  they  have  been 
taught  to  be  responsible  for  their  behaviour  by 
their  parents  before  starting  school.  Identifying 
how  young  children  form  this  necessary  intent 
will  help  us  to  further  develop  and  implement 
education  programs. 

There  are  convincing  data  which  warrant 
introducing  bullying  and  violence  prevention 
education  programs  in  schools  beginning  with 
very  young  children.  While  “educators  can 
increase  their  ability  to  spot  signs  of  trouble  by 
establishing  caring,  responsive,  and  supportive 
relationships  with  their  students”  (Cohen, 
1 999),  they  need  to  recognize  that  some  young 
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Although  zero  tolerance 
policies  are  on  the  rise, 
they  do  not  work 
for  a number  of  reasons. 


people  are  so  troubled  that  they  cannot  accept 
their  caring  and  support.  In  these  troubling 
cases,  schools  must  NOT  look  the  other  way 
(Kifer,  1988). 


ZERO  TOLERANCE 


An  initial  reaction  to  violence  by  many  school 
boards  is  to  increase  the  amount  of  surveil- 
lance, apply  zero-tolerance  sanctions,  and 
enforce  exclusionary  and  alternative  place- 
ments for  “at  risk”  youth  in  anticipation  of 
future  problem  behaviours — the  same  harsh 
and  mandatory  “take-no-prisoners”  approach 
to  discipline  historically  used  by  our 
youth /adult  criminal  justice  system.  The  zero 
tolerance  approach  is  often  politically  expedi- 
ent and  receives  a great  deal  of  press  for  those 
school  districts  which  appear  to  be  getting 
“tough”  on  perpetrators  of  school  violence. 
However,  it  has  been  found  that  problem 
behaviours  are  likely  to  return  with  increased 
intensity  and  frequency  (McCord,  1995; 
Mayer,  1995;  see  www.fightcrime.org). 


Although  zero  tolerance  policies  are  on  the 
rise,  they  do  not  work  for  a number  of  rea- 
sons. Students  suspended  or  expelled  from 
school  are  most  often: 

• Sitting  at  home,  or  out  on  the  streets,  with 
no  educational  alternatives 

• Likely  to  be  labeled  “trouble  makers” 

• Likely  to  fail  academically;  or  drop  out 

• Likely  to  be  involved  in  the  criminal  justice 
system 

And,  in  addition: 

• Suspensions/  expulsions  can  negatively 
affect  chances  of  further  education,  includ- 
ing admission  to  college 

A Harvard  study  (see  civilrightsproject. har- 
vard. edu)  on  zero  tolerance  policies  conclud- 
ed that  the  policies  are  unfair,  contrary  to  the 
developmental  needs  of  children,  deny  chil- 
dren educational  opportunities,  and  often 
result  in  the  criminalization  of  children.  The 
study  made  the  following  conclusions: 

• Students  of  colour  are  disproportionately  sus- 
pended in  the  United  States.  African- 
American  children  only  represent  1 7 percent 
of  public  school  enrolment,  but  33  percent  of 
out-of-school  suspensions — the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  for  example,  found  that 
25  percent  of  all  African-American  students 
were  suspended  at  least  once  during  a 
four-year  period.  Challenges  on  the  basis 
of  racial  profiling  have  begun  in  Ontario 
(Criminological  Highlights,  Vo\.  6,  No.  3). 


Students  of  colour  are  more  likely  to  be  sus- 
pended for  non-violent,  minor  misconduct 
such  as  disobedience,  disruption  and  disre- 
spect of  authority. 

They  breed  distrust  in  students  towards 
adults,  and  nurture  an  adversarial,  con- 


Preventing  Violence  and 
|Bullying  in  Schools 


Firmly,  fairly  and  consistently  enforce 
school  policies  which  seek  to  reduce 
the  risk  of  violence 
Establish  zero  tolerance  policies 
concerning  weapons  and  violence 
and  spell  out  penalties  in  advance 
1 Set  up  parent  groups  to  educate 
parents  about  bullying,  to  teach  them 
how  to  help  their  children  deal  with 
bullying,  and  how  to  work  with  their 
schools  to  combat  bullying 
1 Learn  how  to  recognize  the  warning 
signs  that  a child  might  commit  a 
violent  act  and  know  how  to  use  school 
resources  to  get  the  child  appropriate 
help 

Report  to  the  appropriate  authority  any 
threats,  signs  or  discussions  of 
weapons,  signs  of  gang  activity,  or  any 
other  kind  of  condition  that  might 
invite  or  encourage  violence 
Work  with  community  groups  and  law 
enforcement  officials  to  create  safe 
routes  to  and  from  school 
Teach  students  conflict  resolution, 
stress  relief  and  anger  management, 
mediation  and  communication  skills 
Empower  students  to  work  with  each 
other,  with  adults  and  parents  in  a 
collaborate  effort  to  keep  their  schools 
safe 

Provide  help  for  troubled  students 
through  counselling  and  access  to 
mental  health  professionals 
Provide  annual  training  for  teachers  and 
other  staff  members,  including  bus 
drivers  and  custodial  staff,  on  the 
elimination  of  harassment  and 


discrimination 
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How  Parents  Can  Help  Their  Kids 

1 . Tell  them  what  you  like  about  them 

2.  Help  them  develop  a group  of  friends  or 
allies — be  acquainted  with  their  friends 

3.  Listen  when  they  express  concern  about 
friends  who  may  be  exhibiting  troubling 
behaviour 

4.  Encourage  the  expression  of  a full  range 
of  emotions — help  them  find  ways  to 
show  that  anger  does  not  involve  verbally 
or  physically  hurting  others 

5.  Involve  them  in  setting  rules  for  appro- 
priate behaviour  at  home — discuss 
school  rules  and  discipline  policy,  show- 
ing respect  for  the  institution's  policy 

6.  Teach  them  how  to  examine  and  resolve 
problems,  then  praise  them  when  they 
follow  through 

7.  Help  them  understand  the  value  of 
accepting  individual  differences — nurture 
empath. 

8.  Become  an  advocate  in  the  neighbour- 
hood and  the  school — communicate  your 
views  and  needs  to  the  school 

9.  Monitor  TV  viewing,  video  games  and 
computer  activities — discuss  incidents  of 
violence  children  might  encounter  in  the 
media  and  the  community 

10.  Create  opportunities  to  do  good. 

Tom  McNorton 
Independent  Facilitator 
Parenting  from  the  Heart 

Parenting  from  the  Heart  is  a workshop  based 
on  the  best-selling  book  by  Steven  W.  Vannoy, 
The  10  Greatest  Gifts  I Give  My  Children.  It 
shows  parents  how  to  take  the  struggle  out  of 
parenting  and  consciously  give  their  children 
the  qualities  they  need  to  grow  into  happy, 
self-confident  adults.  It  teaches  tools  to  nur- 
ture positive  character  development,  open 
communication  and  trust  in  children. 

Other  benefits: 

• Improves  communication  between  all 
family  members 

• Builds  a child's  self-esteem,  respect  and 
responsibility 

• Develops  and  strengthen  family  bonds. 
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frontational  attitude  rather  than  allowing 
children  to  form  positive  attitudes  towards 
fairness  and  justice. 

• These  policies  foster  an  environment  which 
may  accelerate  the  course  of  delinquency  by 
providing  a troubled  youth  with  little 
parental  supervision  and  more  opportunities 
to  socialize  with  deviant  peers. 

• Students  suffer  academically — in  too  many 
instances  they  receive  a failing  grade  or  do 
not  have  the  opportunity  to  make  up  missed 
school  work  or  to  write  tests  in  alternative 
locations,  so  marks  reflect  attendance  more 
than  subject-matter  mastery. 

• There  is  a strong  indication  they  will  even- 
tually drop  out  of  school;  30  percent  of 
sophomores  who  drop  out  have  been  sus- 
pended and  high  school  dropouts  are  more 
likely  to  be  incarcerated. 

• Discipline  practices  that  restrict  access  to 
education  often  exacerbate  the  problems 
of  students  with  disabilities,  increasing  the 
probability  that  these  students  will  not 
complete  high  school. 

For  comparable  Canadian  trends  see  the 

Canadian  Adolescents  at  Risk  Research  Network 

found  at  www.educ.queensu.ca/  ~caarra. 


SAFE  SCHOOLS  ACT 


This  Act  which  is  not  a stand-alone  Act,  but 
amends  the  Education  Act,  R.S. 0.1990,  c.E.2 
(Part  II),  is  described  as  a zero  tolerance 
approach  by  some  politicians.  The  result  has 
been  a broad  public  assumption  that  principals 
have  no  room  for  discretion  and  that  zero  tol- 
erance is  the  rule.  In  fact,  the  amendments  do 
not  eliminate  discretion.  Only  in  rare  circum- 
stances will  the  legislation  require  a principal 
to  impose  mandated  consequences.  The  so- 
called  “mitigating  circumstances”  are  well 
known:  Nothing  is  mandatory  if. . . 

1 . The  pupil  does  not  have  the  ability  to  con- 
trol his  or  her  behaviour; 

2.  The  pupil  does  not  have  the  ability  to 
understand  the  foreseeable  consequences 
of  his  or  her  behaviour;  or 

3.  The  pupil’s  continuing  presence  in  the 
school  does  not  create  an  unacceptable  risk 
to  the  safety  or  well-being  of  any  person. 

The  first  and  second  exceptions  will  apply 
both  to  exceptional  students  and  to  students 


The  result  has  been  a broad 


public  assumption  that  principals 


have  no  room  for  discretion  and 


that  zero  tolerance  is  the  rule. 


In  fact,  the  amendments  do  not 


eliminate  discretion. 


whose  developmental  level  does  not  give  them 
true  control  over  their  behaviour  or  a well- 
developed  under  standing  of  consequences.  The 
third  exception  nearly  always  applies.  For 
example,  the  destruction  of  property  is  not  a 
good  predictor  of  injury  to  a person.  An  on- 
going bad  relationship  between  two  students 
may  not  escalate  into  an  unacceptable  risk  if 
they  participate  in  mediation. 


The  Youth  Criminal  Justice  Act  (YCJA)  sets 
out  a framework  for  using  a range  of  measures 
other  than  youth  court  proceedings  for 
responding  to  youth  crime.  These  extrajudicial 
measures,  or  even  avoidance  of  the  formal 
processes  of  court,  are  particularly  appropriate 
for  responding  to  less  serious  youth  crime  in  a 
timely  and  effective  manner.  They  include: 

• Measures  based  on  police  discretion,  such  as 
warnings,  cautions  and  referrals  to  commu- 
nity programs  (Gordy,  1 970) 

• Cautions  by  crown  attorneys 

• Extrajudicial  sanctions  program /see  section 
10  (2)  (b),  such  as  family  group  conferences 
and  resolution  for  victims  (Braithwaite, 
2001) 


One  of  the  objectives  of  the  YCJA  is  to 
increase  the  use  of  effective  and  timely  non- 
court responses  to  less  serious  offences  by 
youth.  The  YCJA  provides  that  extrajudicial 
measures  should  be  used  for  any  offence, 
including  more  serious  offences,  if  the  meas- 
ures would  be  adequate  to  hold  the  young  per- 
son accountable  for  his  or  her  offending  behav- 
iour and  the  use  of  the  measures  is  consistent 
with  the  principles  of  the  Act. 
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Extrajudicial  measures  allow  for  early  inter- 
vention with  young  people  and  provide  the 
opportunity  for  the  broader  community  to 
play  an  important  role  in  developing  commu- 
nity-based responses  to  youth  crime. 
Increasing  the  use  of  non-court  responses  not 
only  improves  the  response  to  less  serious 
youth  crime,  but  it  also  enables  the  courts  to 
focus  on  more  serious  cases.  Extrajudicial 
measures  are  presumed  to  be  adequate  to  hold 
a young  person  accountable  if  the  young  per- 
son has  committed  a less  serious  offence  and 
has  not  previously  been  found  guilty  of  any 
offence.  Nothing  in  theYCJA  precludes  their 
use  with  respect  to  a young  person  who  has 
previously  been  dealt  with  by  extrajudicial 
measures  or  has  previously  been  found  guilty 
of  an  offence. 


BENEFITS  OF  THE  PROGRAM 


• Quick  access  to  accountable  intervention 

• Swift  consequences  to  youth  who  offend 

• Shown  to  be  more  effective  than  traditional 
methods  in  other  jurisdictions  (e.g.,  in 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  see  Morris  & 
Maxwell,  2001) 

• Failure  to  complete  may  result  in  charges 

• Minimal  case  preparation 

• Allows  police  and  court  resources  to  focus 
on  more  serious  offences 

• Low  recidivism  rate 

• Officers  provided  with  feedback  on  offenders 

Most  cases  in  youth  court  are  non-violent. 
Nearly  half  of  the  violent  offences  are  minor. 
More  than  54  percent  of  the  cases  in  youth 
court  fall  into  five  categories  of  less  serious 
offences: 

• Theft  under  $5000  (e.g.,  shoplifting) 

• Possession  of  stolen  property 

• Failure  to  appear  in  court 

• Failure  to  comply  with  an  order  (e.g., 
breach  of  a condition  of  probation) 

• Common  Assault 

(see  Juristat,  Canadian  Centre  for  Justice 
Statistics,  Statistics  Canada,  2002-03,  Statistics 
Canada  — Catalogue  no.  85— 002-XPE,  Vol. 
24.  No.  2.) 

Provinces  vary  considerably  in  their  use  of 
the  youth  court  (Juristat,  Vol.  24,  No.  2).  For 
example,  Quebec  had  the  lowest  rate  of  use  of 
youth  court  in  Canada  under  the  Y0A,  an 
annual  charge  rate  per  10,000  youth  of  196 


Court-based  responses  to 


youth  crime  actually  increased 


under  theYOA. 


compared  to  a national  rate  of  417,  Ontario 
428  and  Manitoba  700  (Juristat  21:3  and 
22.8). 

Almost  20  years  of  experience  under  the 
YOA  suggested  that  much  greater  use  could 
have  been  made  of  responses  outside  the  youth 
court  process  and  that  stronger  legislative 
direction  was  needed.  Court-based  responses 
to  youth  crime  actually  increased  under  the 
YOA. 

The  Youth  Criminal  Justice  Act  contains 
provisions  that  provide  stronger  legislative 
direction  intended  to: 

• Increase  the  use  of  non-court  measures  for 
less  serious  cases 

• Reduce  the  use  of  youth  courts  for  less  seri- 
ous cases 

• Enable  the  youth  courts  to  focus  on  more 
serious  cases 

• Provide  support  to  police  in  their  exercise 
of  discretion 

• Re-orient  the  system’s  approach  to  non- 
court measures  so  that  they  are  viewed  as 
the  normal,  expected,  and  most  appropriate 
response  to  less  serious  offending  by  youth 

In  order  to  reform  a bully,  procedures  and 
programs  need  to  be  put  into  place.  The  new 
legal  measures  outlined  in  this  article  may 
assist  schools  and  communities  to  find  new 


ways  to  work  with  justice  on  behalf  of  all  our 
youths.  Bullying  prevention  is  crime  preven- 
tion. Perhaps  we  should  devote  more  effort  to 
making  schools  places  where  students  want  to 
be  rather  than  kicking  them  out.  Zero  toler- 
ance: Is  it  worth  it?  O 
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IDENTIFYING  THE  BULLIES 


Bullies  and  Victims  Now 
Have  a Name  and  a Face 

John  H.F.  Chan,  Fran  Rauenbusch 


In  a recent  study  of  bullying  in  elementary 
schools,  Chan  (2002)  queried  the  assumption 
that  anonymity  is  a necessary  condition  for 
obtaining  truthful  responses  about  the  nature 
and  extent  of  bullying  in  schools.  He  found 
that  the  respondents  did  not  differ  in  their 
report  of  the  incidence  of  either  bullying  or 
victimization — regardless  of  whether  they 
were  required  to  identify  themselves  or  not 
(Chan,  2002;  Chan,  Myron,  & Crawshaw, 
in  press).  Chan  presented  evidence  for  the  via- 
bility of  a new  experimental  procedure  for 
collecting  data  about  bullying — namely,  the 
School  Life  Survey  (SLS),  which  allows  a list  of 
bullies’  names  to  be  collated  from  the  victims’ 
nomination.  Chan’s  survey  instrument  per- 
mits in-depth  investigations  into  the  social  net- 
work and  dynamics  of  student  culture,  includ- 
ing systemic  patterns  of  bullying  and  victimiza- 
tion. 


BULLIES  NEED  TO  BE  IDENTIFIED  FOR  THEIR 
OWN  SAKE  AS  WELL  AS  OTHERS 


This  new  nomination  procedure  represents  an 
important  step  forward  in  making  bullying 
surveys  more  relevant  to  the  needs  of  the 
school,  and  it  is  relatively  easy  to  implement. 
The  survey  allows  a list  of  bullies’  names  to  be 
collated  from  the  victims’  nomination.  A core 
group  of  “serial  bullies”  can  thereby  be  identi- 
fied. As  the  data  from  Chan’s  study  showed, 
the  size  of  this  group  of  serial  bullies  is  rela- 
tively small,  yet  they  are  responsible  for  the 
bulk  of  the  victimization  problems  in  the 
schools  surveyed.  By  identifying  this  core 
group,  bullies  can  be  targeted  for  effective 
intervention,  benefiting  not  only  the  whole 


There  is  ample  evidence  that 

bullies  need  even  more  support  than 

their  victims,  and  that  their 

behaviour  may  well  lead  them  down 

the  pathway  oj a criminal  career 

school  community  but  also  the  bullies  them- 
selves. While  it  may  seem  paradoxical  and  it 
might  be  a difficult  message  to  communicate 
to  the  bullies  and  their  families,  there  is  ample 
evidence  that  bullies  need  even  more  support 
than  their  victims,  and  that  their  behaviour 
may  well  lead  them  down  the  pathway  of  a 
criminal  career  (Olweus,  1993). 

Early  identification  of  the  aggressive,  antiso- 
cial or  delinquent  child  has  always  been  seen  as 
the  key  to  effective  treatment  of  chronic  juve- 
nile delinquency.  One  of  the  research  chal- 
lenges is  to  spot  such  children  before  their 
aggression  becomes  stable.  The  serial  bully’s 
pattern  of  repeated  offences  aimed  at  multiple 


targets  can  be  an  important  marker  for  identi- 
fying such  highly  at-risk  youth.  Chan’s  study 
has  shown  that  serial  bullying  is  clearly  dis- 
cernible and  present  in  the  primary  grades,  as 
early  as  Grade  1 . 

Once  the  problem  has  been  detected,  inter- 
vention aimed  at  the  child  and  the  family 
can  be  designed.  Such  intervention  needs 
to  be  much  more  in-depth  and  psychothera- 
peutically  focused  than  are  the  current  whole- 
school  anti-bullying  programs.  Once  the 
family’s  needs  are  established,  schools  can 
collaborate  with  community  and  social 
service  agencies  using  a “wrap-around”  model 
of  service  delivery  to  provide  children  and 
their  families  with  timely  and  affordable 
access  to  counselling,  behavioural  manage- 
ment and  other  forms  of  treatment  and  assis- 
tance. Parent  education  at  school  for  families 
of  children  who  are  in  trouble  can  create 
bonds  between  family  and  school  that  will 
benefit  both  (Kadel  & Follman,  1993). Tactics 
to  deal  with  youth  violence  have  up  till  now 
been  mostly  one-dimensional,  relying  on 
removal  of  the  offender  by  suspension  or 
placement  outside  of  the  mainstream  class- 
room. This  can  protect  other  students;  how- 
ever, it  has  proven  ineffective  in  preventing 
children  from  developing  criminal  careers 
(Walker,  1995).  The  prevention  of  violent 
behaviour  has  been  shown  to  be  both  a more 
humane  and  more  cost-effective  response  to 
this  multidimensional  problem  (Walker, 
Colvin,  & Ramsey,  1995). 

The  advantages  of  using  non-anonymous 
questionnaires  in  bullying  and  victimization 
research,  and  in  intervention  work,  are  obvi- 
ous. If  our  research  is  focused  on  incidence 
rates,  we  may  overlook  the  individual  child 
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School  Life  Survey... 


Most  of  the  questionnaires  used  in  bullying  research  gather  anonymous 
data.  The  respondent  is  not  required  to  record  his/her  name.  This  is  accepted  as 
the  "best  suited"  method  for  assessing  the  problem  of  bullying  (Ahmad  & Smith, 
1990).  Because  the  database  is  anonymous,  it  serves  primarily  to  provide  trends 
and  incidence  rates.  The  School  Life  Survey  (SLS)  offers  another  approach.  By 
identifying  bullies  and  their  victims  it  facilitates  intervention. 

Here  are  some  sample  items  used  to  measure  peer  victimization  in  schools: 

• This  student  hurt  me  by  hitting  or  beating  me  up. 

• This  student  said  s/he  would  harm  me  or  do  bad  things  to  me 

• This  student  told  others  not  to  be  my  friend. 


Schools  participated  in  a pilot  School  Life  Survey  on  the  understanding  that  it  was 
a research  project,  and  that  no  names  of  students  would  be  released  to  them  at 
the  end  of  the  research.  In  the  preamble  to  the  SLS,  participants  were  told  the 
"survey  they  were  taking  part  in  [was]  confidential — that  other  students,  teachers 
and  parents  would  not  know  about  the  answers  or  names  of  the  people  they  put 
down."  No  names  of  individual  students  were  subsequently  released  in  the  write- 
up of  the  data,  and  the  names  of  participating  schools  were  not  included  in  any 
publication  (Chan,  2002). 

For  Dan  Olweus'  Bullying  Questionnaire: 
Contact:  Department  of  Psychosocial  Science. 

Division  of  Personality  Psychology. 
University  of  Bergen.  Oisteinsgate  3,  N-5007,  Bergen,  Norway. 


and  his  suffering.  But  with  their  identity 
revealed,  bullies  and  victims  now  have  a name 
and  a face.  We  also  have  access  to  information 
about  the  school  ethos  and  climate,  as  well  as  a 
detailed  map  of  the  interpersonal  interactions, 
conflicts  and  aggression  patterns  among  stu- 
dents, including  the  hidden  web  of  inter-rela- 
tionships among  bullies  and  victims. 

How  can  we  best  utilize  such  knowledge? 
Ideally,  if  a school  community  agrees  to  con- 
duct a non-anonymous  survey  with  the  aim  of 
following  through  with  intervention,  the  bully 
and  victim  lists  that  result  can  be  used  to  cre- 
ate carefully  designed,  individualized  interven- 
tion programs  for  both  the  identified  bullies 
and  victims. 


GAINING  FAMILY  CO-OPERATION 


Bullying  may  be  a school  problem,  because  the 
avenue  of  its  occurrence  is  the  school,  but 
there  is  unequivocal  evidence  that  parenting 


factors  contribute  to  bullying,  including  child- 
rearing  practices  or  disciplinary  method 
(Olweus,  1993;  Myron-Wilson,  1999).  The 
condoning  or  modelling  of  bullying  by  parents 
who  themselves  may  be  characterized  as  bul- 
lies can  also  have  a direct  influence  on  the 
development  of  children.  As  Ross  (1996) 
points  out,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  parents  to 
approve  of  their  children’s  bullying  and  see  the 
school’s  intervention  as  interference.  Such 
parents  model  and  teach  their  children  to  be 
aggressive,  and  children  are  known  to  imitate 
parental  aggression  (Bandura,  1986;  Conger, 
Ge,  Elder,  Lorenz  & Simmons,  1994;  Perry, 
Perry  & Boldizar,  1990).  In  a classic  study, 
Bandura  and  Walters  (1959)  found  that  in  a 
group  of  highly  aggressive  boys,  the  parents 
were  often  combative  themselves,  encouraged 
fighting  in  their  sons,  used  physical  punish- 
ment at  home  and  clearly  admired  aggression 
in  others. 


It  can  be  extremely  challenging  to  gain  co- 
operation from  the  families  of  bullies.  The 
authors’  experience  in  working  with  such  par- 
ents has  been  one  of  no-show’s  and  last-minute 
cancellations  for  scheduled  meetings  as  well  as 
intimidation  tactics.  Efforts  to  convince  them 
to  take  their  children  into  counselling  and 
therapy  are  often  sabotaged  or  simply  not  fol- 
lowed through.  However,  placing  the  onus  on 
the  school  to  hold  bullying  in  check  is  not  a 
long-term  solution  when  the  root  problems 
remain  unmitigated  at  the  family  level,  and  the 
school  is  all  too  often  caught  in  the  dilemma  of 
balancing  the  rights  of  the  bullies  and  victims. 

With  the  availability  of  a non-anonymous 
questionnaire  come  a number  of  ethical  dilem- 
mas whose  resolution  must  go  beyond  psy- 
chology to  involve  considerations  and  deci- 
sions that  are  legal  and  educational.  A non- 
anonymous  questionnaire  brings  with  it  the 
responsibility  of  knowledge.  Can  school 
boards  mandate  a survey  with  the  expressed 
objective  of  obtaining  the  names  of  bullies  and 
victims?  Does  the  school  have  the  duty  to 
inform  parents  of  the  fact  that  their  children 
are  being  victimized?  Are  schools  liable  for  not 
acting  on  the  information  gleaned  from  a non- 
anonymous  questionnaire?  Can  the  school 
enforce  treatment  on  bullies  and  (in  some 
cases)  victims? 

In  recent  years,  we  have  seen  more  and 
more  countries  passing  enlightened  legislation 
that  guarantees  the  democratic  right  of  every 
child  to  be  protected  from  violence  in  schools. 
In  Canada,  as  in  many  other  places,  while  child 
abuse  is  addressed  in  law,  there  is  no  specific 
legislation  related  to  bullying.  A more  progres- 
sive stance  has  been  taken  in  some  countries 
(e.g.,  Sweden,  the  U.K.,  U.S.A)  where  there 
has  been  enactment  of  anti-bullying  legisla- 
tion, which  holds  schools  legally  accountable 
to  keep  the  learning  environment  safe  for 
every  child.  Some  would  argue  that  legislation 
might  not  be  the  best  method  to  deal  with  the 
complexities  of  bullying.  One  can  get  a taste  of 
just  how  complex  legislating  bullying  can  be 
from  excerpts  of  some  of  the  questions  raised 
at  a European  Conference  on  Initiatives  to 
Combat  School  Bullying  (1998): 

How  would  the  ambiguities  of  bullying  be  dealt  with 
in  law?  Who  would  be  prosecuted:  the  child/ 
children?  schools?  parents?  part  of  the  system?  What 
purpose  would  be  served  by  creating  legislation? 


THE  BULLY  ISSUE 


IDENTIFYING  THE  BULLIES 


Would  it  be  to  empower  current  systems  to  enforce 
limits  on  children’s  behaviour?  Would  it  be  retribu- 
tion/ revenge/ deterrent?  Or  would  the  dim  be  reha- 
bilitation? 


THE  NEED  FOR  LEGISLATION 


There  is  no  doubt  that  legislation  on  bullying 
raises  thorny  issues.  However,  in  view  of  the 
victims’  suffering  and  the  bullies’  own  highly 
probable  downward  spiral  into  a criminal 
career,  enlightened  legislation  intended  to 
bring  the  bully  and  the  family  into  treatment  is 
necessary,  and  preferable  to  retribution  and 
revenge.  As  we  consider  the  findings  in  respect 
to  the  severity  of  serial  bullying  and  multiple 
victimization  (Chan,  2002),  there  is  the 
urgency  to  take  actions  that  are  not  punitive 
but  are  aimed  at  rehabilitation  of  the  bullies 
and  at  the  same  time  protection  of  the  victims. 
One  way  to  accomplish  this  is  for  the  govern- 
ment to  enact  legislation  or  educational  by- 
laws that  would  give  schools  the  legal  authori- 
ty to  require  the  parents  of  the  bully  to  initiate 
and  co-operate  with  a treatment  plan. 

Without  such  legislation,  schools  are  often 
at  an  impasse.  Some  teachers  have  expressed 
frustration  that  the  system  seems  to  be  giving 
more  protection  to  the  bullies  than  the  vic- 
tims, and  have  queried  the  usefulness  of 
the  current  survey  when  its  data  could  not  be 
directly  used  to  alter  the  plight  of  victims 
or  deal  with  the  identified  bullies.  They  were 
particularly  upset  that  bullies  could  choose 
to  stay  out  of  the  survey  and  not  be  held 
accountable.  Certainly  one  cannot  expect 
the  school  to  receive  the  power  to  mandate 
student  participation  in  bullying  surveys, 
with  the  intention  of  enforcing  subsequent 
treatment  plans  on  the  bullies.  To  do  so  would 
infringe  on  the  personal  freedom  protected 
by  law  against  self-incrimination.  However, 
since  parental  co-operation  can  be  challenging 
to  gain,  schools  are  caught  in  a legal  bind  and 
may  have  to  wait  for  the  situation  to  escalate  to 
a crisis  so  that  criminal  laws  kick  in  to  enforce 
treatment  for  the  bullies.  Schools  may  find  that 
it  is  a long  and  tortuous  process  getting  there, 
and  often  only  after  grave  harm  has  been  done 
to  individual  students  and  to  the  climate  of 
the  school. 

Perhaps  the  hope  is  in  being  able  to  reach 
out  to  parents  of  young  children.  The  literature 
has  shown  that  compared  to  the  victim,  the 


• A bully  who  targets  more  than  one 
victim  for  persistent  victimization 

• Typically  male 

• May  target  more  than  a dozen 
victims  across  classes  and 
in  the  school 


Serial  Bullies... 


bully  suffers  more  dire  consequences  in  the 
long  term  as  a result  of  their  acts.  This  is  at 
great  cost  to  society.  It  is  critical  that  this  mes- 
sage goes  out  to  a larger  audience  of  parents  at 
an  early  stage  of  their  children’s  development, 
so  that  more  parents  will  become  active  and 
willing  partners  in  prevention,  instead  of  being 
forced  to  retreat  into  denial  and  defensiveness 
after  the  fact.  This  is  consistent  with  research 
findings  on  violence  prevention.  Intervention 
programs  that  combine  comprehensive  family 
support  with  early  childhood  education  helped 
to  prevent  the  onset  of  juvenile  violence  and 
crime  (Yoshikawa,  1994). 

As  discovered  by  Talley,  Short  & Kolbe 
(1995),  the  most  serious  health  and  social 
problems  that  afflict  our  society  today  are 
caused  in  large  part  by  behavior  patterns  estab- 
lished during  youth,  for  example,  violence, 
substance  abuse  and  sexual  risk  behaviour. 
We  should  recognize  that  bringing  up  mentally, 
socially  and  emotionally  healthy  children  is  in 
every  way  as  important  as  preparing  them  for 
work  or  to  be  academically  able.  This  recogni- 


tion should  be  reflected  in  ministry  guidelines 
and  in  the  curriculum.  There  should  be  time 
allocation  in  the  school  day  for  inclusion  of 
teaching  modules  developmentally  geared  to 
the  mental,  emotional  and  social  needs  of  the 
students  around  issues  which  are  of  real-life 
relevance  to  them — for  example,  sibling  rival- 
ry, friendships,  racial  prejudice,  bullying  and 
victimization,  divorce,  illness  and  bereavement 
in  the  family,  stress  and  anxiety  reduction,  to 
name  just  a few.  Social  skills,  anger  manage- 
ment, conflict  resolution  and  other  coping 
strategies  need  to  be  taught  as  an  integral  part 
of  a balanced  curriculum. 


Contrary  to  what  is  commonly  found  in  the  lit- 
erature, results  of  Chan’s  study  also  indicated 
that  one  needs  to  look  no  further  than  the  con- 
fines of  the  classroom  to  locate  the  source  of 
the  bullying.  One’s  peers,  and  more  precisely 
one’s  classmates,  often  commit  the  bulk  of  the 
reported  bullying.  Anecdotally  as  well,  teach- 
ers’ feedback  has  given  support  to  the  finding 
that  peer  victimization  is  a prevalent  form  of 
aggression  in  the  school  setting,  rather  than 
bullying  by  others  outside  of  the  class.  La 
Fontaine’s  (1991)  findings  collected  from 
children  who  called  in  to  his  help-line  also 
confirmed  that  a lot  of  bullying  took  place 
between  children  of  the  same  age,  while  older 
children  were  the  bullies  in  more  abusive 
incidents. 

If  this  distinction  of  bullying  versus  peer  vic- 
timization is  accepted,  then  the  focus  of  inter- 
vention will  need  to  be  changed.  Instead  of 
one  undifferentiated  whole-school  interven- 
tion model,  the  problem  of  bullying  and  vic- 
timization can  best  be  tackled  developmental- 
ly within  the  unique  socio-emotional  context 
of  each  classroom,  with  its  interplay  of  inter- 
personal relationships,  leader  and  follower 
patterns,  social  cliques  and  allegiances.  The 
classroom  teacher  will  have  an  even  greater 
role  to  play  as  the  “social  engineer”  in  effecting 
changes  to  the  social  and  emotional  climate 
of  the  class.  Teacher-training  courses  need  to 
include  more  practical  and  solution-based 
components  in  their  pedagogy,  as  well  as 
developmental  courses  related  to  bullying  and 
victimization.  O 
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Gaining  family  co-operation  is  not  easy...  

' i 

Calling  in  parents  to  tell  them  the  bad  news  when  a crisis  occurs  is  not  going  to 

work  well  with  parents  of  bullies.  Instead: 

• Combine  comprehensive  family  support  programs  with  early  childhood 
education 

• Reach  out  to  parents — strike  home  the  message  about  the  early  warning  signs 
of  bullying  and  its  dire  consequences 

• Educate  parents  about  socio-emotional  development  in  children  and  highlight 
atypical  patterns 

• Create  a school  ethos  of  partnership  with  families,  facilitate  open  discussion  of 
issues  surrounding  bullying 

• Create  climate  of  support  where  parents  of  bullies  do  not  feel  threatened  or 
singled  out  for  blame 


Relevant  research  studies: 
Besag  (1989,  espec.  Chaps.  6 & 9)  & Yoshikawa  (1994). 


Myron-Wilson,  R.R.  (1999).  The  family  and  bullying: 
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Doctoral  Thesis,  Goldsmiths  College,  University  of 
London. 
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IDENTIFYING  THE  BULLIES 


(BiiCCy -go-round 


Bullies  + Technology  = 
Cyberbullying 


Mark  Symonds  comes  home  from  school,  grabs  a 
snack  and  heads  to  his  room  to  check  his  email.  After 
clearing  some  mail  from  his  mom  and  a couple  of 
friends,  his  eyes  settle  on  a message  from 
johnq200318@hotmail.com.  The  name  is  unfamil- 
iar, but  the  subject  line  screams:  “Mark!  You  have  to 
see  this!” Mark  opens  the  email  and  clicks  on  the 
enclosed  web  link  only  to  find  that  it  leads  him  to  a 
website  dedicated  to  “The  Top  1 0 Reasons  Why  We 
Think  Mark  Symonds  is  a Loser.” 

When  we  think  of  keeping  our  children  safe  on 
the  internet, we  may  automatically  be  drawn  to 
images  of  adult  strangers  luring  young  chat 
room  visitors  into  dangerous  liaisons;  techno- 
thieves scanning  for  personal  information;  or 
children  stumbling  across  inappropriate  mate- 
rial while  researching  a school  project.  All  of 
these  dangers  and  concerns  are  real  and  well 
publicized,  warning  parents,  teachers  and  chil- 
dren against  the  dangers  of  meeting  “net-pals” 
and  of  giving  out  personal  information  while 
online. 

But  there  are  new  concerns.  This  time  the 
potential  enemy  is  not  the  stranger  lurking  in 


the  dark  corners  of  cyberspace.  Instead,  the 
threat  comes  from  those  who  may  be  very 
familiar  to  the  victim.  Cyberbullying  is  the 
term  for  the  increasing  incidence  of  intention- 
ally harassing  and  hurtful  messages  being 
communicated  to  others  by  means  of  net- 
worked technologies. 


NO  PLACE  TO  HIDE 


Nasty  or  abusive  email  messages  have  replaced 
notes  placed  in  student  desks  or  lockers. 
Shutting  someone  out  of  an  online  conversa- 
tion can  be  likened  to  the  social  shunning  that 
occurs  in  face-to-face  interactions  between 
young  people. 

However,  there  are  important  and  insidious 
differences  between  the  two  types  of  behav- 
iour. Internet  technology  offers  a new  layer  of 
anonymity  to  the  culture  surrounding  bully- 
ing. It  is  easy  to  set  up  an  anonymous  email 
account  from  any  computer  in  the  world, 
making  it  extremely  difficult  to  uncover  infor- 
mation about  the  source  of  an  electronic 
message. 

Traditional  forms  of  bullying  take  place 
within  a closed  environment:  the  school,  a 
local  playground,  mall,  etc.  Communication 
technologies  allow  users  to  forward  messages 
worldwide.  Not  only  can  defamatory  messages 
and  images  be  sent  to  individuals  through  their 
personal  email  accounts,  these  can  also  find 
their  way  onto  the  web,  into  other  people’s 
mailboxes,  chat  rooms  and  cell  phones.  In 
addition  to  the  increasing  potential  audience 
for  the  bully,  the  victim  is  plagued  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  virtually  impossible  to  tell  who  in  the 
world  has  been  witness  to  the  actions  of  the 
bully. 


John  said  Jack  was  a GjtEtECK 
Jack  said  Jim  was  a rFrRJE‘A‘K 
Jim  said  Jay  was  WHAOC 
Jay  said  Q was  rMfE‘E‘K 


A unique  aspect  of  cyberbullying  is  the  lack 
of  “safe  space.”  In  the  past,  victims  of  bullying 
have  been  able  to  find  places  to  which  they 
could  retreat — their  homes,  or  the  company 
of  friends.  The  ubiquitous  and  pervasive  cul- 
ture that  has  bred  cyberbullying  behaviour,  in  a 
sense,  guarantees  that  there  is  no  longer  a 
place  to  hide.  Short  of  removing  oneself  from 
the  networked  culture  completely,  the  victim 
of  cyberbullying  is  always  on  edge,  wondering 
whether  the  next  check  of  email,  text  or  voice 
messages  might  bring  another  attack.  Today,  it 
is  not  uncommon  to  find  young  people  with 
computers  in  their  bedrooms  or  cell  phones 
and  pagers  attached  to  their  hips.  This  makes 
cyberbullying  behaviour  even  more  insidious 
than  its  “real-time”  counterpart. 

If  the  problems  of  detection  and  control  are 
insurmountable,  can  we  hope  to  protect  our 
children  from  these  invasive  threats?  Yes  and 
no.  Disconnecting  oneself  is,  of  course,  the 
easy  solution,  but,  for  many  young  people,  it  is 
also  the  most  impractical.  All  indications  are 
that  our  children  will  continue  to  be  immersed 
in  a very  networked  culture,  but  this  does  not 
have  to  mean  that  they  must  remain  totally 
vulnerable  to'  attacks  by  the  cyberbully. 


STRATEGIES  TO  REDUCE  CYBERBULLYING 


1 PROTECT  PERSONAL  INFORMATION  - Anonymity 
is  one  of  the  key  guises  behind  which  the 
cyberbully  hides.  Victims  of  attacks  may  well 
be  advised  to  consider  using  the  same 
approach.  When  signing  up  for  an  email 
account  or  a chat  room  identity,  young  and  old 
are  advised  to  avoid  using  any  personal  infor- 
mation that  might  identify  who  they  are, 
where  they  live,  or  other  contact  information. 
Simply  adopting  a screen  name  might  not  be 
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PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 


Kathryn  Broad 


L2j*i|XJ  ISSUE 

IHHH  GUEST-EDITED:  LARRY  SWARTZ 


Kathryn  Broad  recently  completed  her  doctorate  on  the  topic  of  transformative 
leadership  for  school  change.  She  is  a principal  with  the  Bluewater  District  School 
Board  seconded  as  an  instructor  in  the  Elementary  Pre-service  Program  at 
OISE/UT. 


“An  anti-bullying  program  cannot  succeed  if  the  school 
community  is  not  educated  about  bullying  (Ken  Rigby,  2001,  p.  27) 


In  order  to  facilitate  change  in  schools,  all  stake -holders  must  come  together  to 
dialogue,  share  concerns  and  ideas  and  raise  questions.  Recognizing  that  confronting 
the  bully  issue  is  critical — and  very  complex — teachers,  administrators,  students  and 
parents  need  to  be  informed  about  current  data,  aware  of  helpful  strategies  and 
programs  and  prepared  to  take  action  to  create  a safer  school  community.  We  need 
to  work  with  bullies,  teach  targets  to  cope  more  effectively  and  gain  the  support  of 
all  students  to  help  counter  bullying.  The  following  activities  provide  a springboard 
for  discussion  and  action  planning.  They  may  be  used  and  adapted  to  suit  particular 
contexts  and  the  needs  \of  various  groups  concerned  about  addressing  the  sensitive 
and  important  issues  raised  in  this  Orbit  edition. 
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Led  by  Teacher  Leaders/  Principals/Vice-principals/School  Council  Chairs 


TOPIC: 

PURPOSE: 

PARTICIPANTS: 

TIME: 

PREPARATION: 


ACTIVITY: 

INSTRUCTIONS: 


Questioning  the  Bully  Issue 

To  review  expertise  and  research  about  bullying 

To  consider  current  personal  beliefs  and  understandings  about  the  bully,  the  bullied  and  the  bystander 
Administrators/ Teachers /School  Council  Members 
75  minutes 

Chart  Paper  and  Markers 

Provide  copies  of  Orbit:The  Bully  Issue  (Vol.  34,  No.  2)  or  the  article  from  that  issue 
Entitled,  “An  Interview  with  Barbara  Coloroso.” 

Questioning  the  Author 
Summary  Organizer 


Barbara  Coloroso  is  one  of  North  America’s  leading  experts  on  the  topic  of  bullying.  To  prepare  for  the  interview,  the  Orbit  editors,  compiled  a 
list  of  questions  for  consideration. 


1 . Before  reading  this  interview,  participants  consider  what  questions  they  might  want  to  ask  Barbara  Coloroso.  Questions  could  be  recorded  on 
chart  paper  and  shared  with  the  group. 

2.  Working  in  small  groups,  participants  can  choose  one  or  more  of  these  questions  to  share  opinions,  offer  stories  and  raise  further  questions 
about  bullying. 

3.  After  reading  the  interview  with  Barbara  Coloroso,  in  their  small  group,  participants  can  share  statements  that  impacted  their  thinking.  Were 
their  questions  about  bullying  answered?  What  new  questions  emerged?  What  challenges  does  Barbara  Coloroso  pose  in  addressing  the  bully 
issue  in  schools? 


4.  Small  groups  will  compose  an  emerging  question  of  concern  to  share  with  the  large  group.  The  whole  group  will  then  brainstorm  actions  to 
take  in  order  to  address  these  continuing  questions. 


EMERGING  QUESTIONS 

POTENTIAL  ACTIONS 

FOLLOW-UP: 

1 . Following  the  discussion,  each  group  member  can  record  one  independent  action  to  take  or  one  element  to  pursue  with  an  individual,  a small 
group,  a classroom  community  or  in  the  home  in  order  to  make  positive  change. 

2.  (Optional)  Copies  of  The  Bully,  The  Bullied  and  The  Bystander  by  Barbara  Coloroso  could  be  made  available  to  the  staff.  Focus  groups  could  be 
assigned  to  read  one  of  the  chapters  from  this  resource.  As  a further  staff  development,  a jigsaw  activity  could  be  set  up.  Home  groups  can 
discuss  some  of  the  essential  learnings  from  the  chapter  that  has  been  assigned.  New  groups  can  be  formed  to  share  responses  to  the  chapters 
they’ve  read. 


Led  by  Teacher  Leaders/  Principals/Vice-principals/School  Council  Chairs 

NOTE:  THIS  ACTIVITY  CAN  ALSO  BE  USED  INTHE  JUNIOR,  INTERMEDIATE  OR  SENIOR  CLASSROOMTO  HELP 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  BRAINSTORM  THE  TERMINOLOGY  AND  ISSUES  ASSOCIATED  WITH  BULLYING. 


TOPIC: 

PURPOSE: 

PARTICIPANTS: 

TIME: 

PREPARATION: 


Responding  to  Poetry 

To  recognize  the  power  of  literature  in  understanding  and  addressing  the  bully  issue 
To  promote  an  understanding  of  different  perspectives  and  stories  of  bullying 
Administrators/  Teachers  /School  Council  Members 
90  minutes 

Chart  Paper  and  Markers 

Art  Materials  (scissors,  glue,  coloured  paper,  pastels,  pencil  crayons,  etc.) 
Responding  to  Literature  through  discussion  and  visual  display 
Case  Study 


ACTIVITY: 


INSTRUCTIONS: 

To  support  the  themes  presented  in  the  articles,  selections  of  poetry  have  been  spread  throughout  Orbit:The  Bully  Issue  (Vol.  34,  No.  2).  For  this 
activity,  staff  (or  students)  can  explore  the  themes  of  one  or  more  of  these  poetry  selections.  Single  poem  selections  can  be  assigned  to  pairs  or 
small  groups.  Alternatively,  participants  can  work  in  pairs  or  groups  of  three,  each  with  a different  poem  to  discuss. 

1 . The  following  questions  can  be  used  to  promote  discussion: 

• Is  the  message  of  the  poem  pertinent  to  the  bully,  the  bulbed  or  the  bystander? 

• Why  did  this  poet  write  this  poem? 

• Did  the  events  in  this  poem  actually  happen?  Have  they  ever  happened  to  you  or  someone  you  know? 

• What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  story  behind  the  poem? 

• Which  powerful  words,  phrases  or  statements  from  this  selection  might  you  excerpt  from  the  poem? 

• Does  this  poem  try  to  teach  you  something? 

• How  does  this  poem  illuminate  and  impact  your  understanding  of  the  bully  issue? 

2 . Each  poem  presents  a case  study  and  a particular  perspective  or  point  of  view.  In  pairs  or  small  groups,  participants  can  discuss  how  they  might 
work  with  the  characters  and  challenges  depicted  in  one  of  the  poems.  Create  a list  of  methods  and  procedures  to  address  either  the  bully, 
the  bulbed  or  the  bystander  portrayed  in  the  poem. 

3.  Participants  can  independently  create  an  illustration  for  one  of  the  poems.  They  can  select  particularly  meaningful  or  important  words,  hnes 
or  snippets  from  the  poems  and  record  them  on  strips  of  chart  paper.  A bulletin  board  display  could  be  featured  in  the  school  including  these 
illustrations,  posters,  snippets  and  other  quotations  or  poems.  This  bulletin  board  can  become  a teaching  resource  and  a discussion  starter  for 
classes  and  other  school  community  groups. 


FOLLOW-UP  (With  Students): 

These  poems  can  be  used  as  sources  for  choral  dramatization.  Working  in  groups  participants  can  decide  how  the  lines  can  be  divided  among 
group  members.  Which  lines  can  be  read  solo?  With  a partner?  With  the  whole  group?  What  voice  can  be  used  to  best  create  the  mood  of  the 
poem?  How  might  the  group  stand  or  sit  or  move  to  present  this  poem? 


imi'Ji.'i.hfc 


Led  by  Teacher  Leaders/  Principals/Vice-principals/School  Council  Chairs 


TOPIC: 

PURPOSE: 

PARTICIPANTS: 

TIME: 

PREPARATION: 

ACTIVITY: 


INSTRUCTIONS: 


Understanding  Cyberbullies 

To  promote  an  awareness  of  the  dynamics  of  cyberbullying 
To  investigate  strategies  that  safeguard  students  against  this  form  of  bullying 
Administrators/ Teachers /School  Council  Members 
60  minutes 

Provide  copies  of  Orbit:  The  Bully  Issue  (Vol.  34,  No.  2)  or  the  article  from  that  issue  entitled  “Bullies  + Technology 

Cyberbullying”  by  Stephen  Hurley 

Small  Group  Discussion 

Paraphrase  Passport 

Graphic  Organizer 


1 . Arrange  participants  in  pairs  (by  division,  if  desired) 


2. 


The  article  is  entitled  “Bulbes  + Technology  — Cyberbullying.”  In  small  groups,  discuss  how  adding  technology  might  affect  bullying.  How 
does  this  type  of  bullying  impact  schools? 


3.  Have  the  partners  read  the  article  as  follows: 


Person  A reads  the  introductory  paragraphs  through  No  Place  to  Hide 
Person  B reads  Strategies  to  Reduce  Cyberbullying  and  Internet  Safety 

4.  Each  partner  reads  their  assigned  sections  and  records  key  ideas  and  connections  that  they  have  made  with  the  text. 

5 . Person  A shares  his  or  her  key  ideas  and  connections.  Person  B paraphrases  and  records  essential  points  offered  by  Person  A.  Partners  reverse 
this  “paraphrase  passport”  process. 

6.  Pairs  join  to  form  groups  of  6.  In  these  groups,  participants  develop  action  plans  for  various  stakeholders  who  want  to  address  the  cyber- 

bullying issue,  including  students,  teachers,  administrators,  parents,  school  districts  and  the  technology  department.  Ideas  are  recorded  in  a 
pie  chart.  ■ 


6.  Participants  can  select  one  or  more  actions  to  take  to  address  this 
issue  in  their  own  setting. 


FOLLOW-UP: 

Accompanying  his  article,  the  author  Stephen  Hurley  has  suggested  some  relevant 
Participants  may  want  to  surf  to  find  further  information.  Perhaps  a committee  could  be 
research  and  carry  forward  with  a refined  action  plan. 


Led  by  Teacher  Leaders/  Principals/Vice-principals/School  Council  Chairs 


TOPIC: 

PURPOSE: 


PARTICIPANTS: 

TIME: 

PREPARATION: 

ACTIVITY: 


Developing  an  Approach  to  the  Bullying  Issue 

To  consider  the  impact  of  equity  issues  in  the  bullying  cycle 

To  review  current  anti-bullying  practices 

To  plan  actions  to  counter  the  bullying  issue  and  create  a safer  school  environment 
Administrators/  Teachers /School  Council  Members 
60  minutes 

Provide  copies  of  Orbit:  The  Bully  Issue  (Vol.  34,  No.  2)  or  the  article  from  that  issue,  entitled  “Rethinking  Anti-Bullying 
Programs”  by  gulzar  raisa  charania  and  Ken  Jeffers. 

Margin  Notes 
T- Chart 


INSTRUCTIONS: 

1 . Participants  individually  read  the  article,  making  margin  notes  as  they  read.  Notes  can  include: 

* For  ideas  that  are  surprising 
+ For  ideas  that  confirm  their  thinking 
? For  ideas  that  they  challenge 
! For  new  or  key  ideas 

2.  In  small  groups,  participants  can  share  the  key  ideas  and  questions  from  their  margin  notes. 

3.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  article,  the  authors  pose  several  questions  for  further  reflection.  To  focus  discussion,  each  group  will  address  one  or 
two  questions  of  their  choice  (or  questions  may  be  assigned  by  the  facilitator).  Each  group  can  record  their  discussion  and  findings  using  aT- 
Chart  format. 


WHAT  WE  ARE  DOING 

WHAT  WE  MIGHT  DO 

4.  Groups  share  the  charts  with  the  large  group. 

5 . To  plan  for  effective  change,  the  whole  group  can  determine  steps  that  can  be  taken  by  various  members  of  the  school  community  in  the 
next  100  days.  One  important  step  may  be  to  consult  the  professional  reading  and  resource  lists  at  the  end  of  the  journal.  A commitment  to 
change  can  be  facilitated  by  using  the  information  and  strategies  that  these  resources  provide,  (e.g.,  The  Bully,  the  Bullied  and  the  Bystander  by 
Barbara  Coloroso,  Stop  the  Bullying:  A Handbook for  Teachers  by  Ken  Rigby,  etc.) 

FOLLOW  UP: 

1 . Many  of  the  articles  throughout  this  journal  offer  strategies  and  educational  approaches  to  bullying.  Interested  participants  may  want  to  reread 
these  articles  to  gain  further  ideas  for  change  and  school  improvement. 


CYBERBULLYING  involves  the  use  of  information  and 


communication  technologies  such  as  email,  cell  phone  and  pager  text 
messages,  instant  messaging,  defamatory  personal  web  sites,  and 
defamatory  online  personal  polling  web  sites,  to  support  deliberate, 
repeated,  and  hostile  behaviour  by  an  individual  or  group,  that  is 
intended  to  harm  others. 

— Bill  Belsey,  founder,  www.cyberbullying.ca 


sufficient  if,  during  the  registration  process, 
you  provide  other  identification  information. 

Be  cautious  about  the  contact  information 
contained  in  the  signature  attached  to  the  end 
of  the  email.  Remember  that  emails  are  not  as 
private  as  you  might  think.  Messages  sent  to  a 
trusted  friend  can  easily  be  forwarded  to  oth- 
ers without  your  knowledge.  A simple  rule: 
Never  include  in  an  email  any  information  that 
you  wouldn’t  want  everyone  to  see. 

2 AVOID  THE  UNKNOWN  - Electronic  messages 
can  be  easily  disguised  to  look  interesting 
and  important.  Learn  to  discriminate  between 
the  important  and  the  potentially  harmful — 
pay  attention  to  subject  lines,  attachments  and 
names  of  senders.  Do  not  open  messages  or 
download  attachments  from  senders  whom 
you  do  not  recognize. 


• responding  provides  an  opportunity  for  the 
bully  to  launch  another  attack.  (Unlike  face- 
to-face  interactions,  cyberbullies  are  unable 
to  get  immediate  feedback  on  their  actions.  In 
a strong  sense,  a response  is  their  feedback.) 

5 REPORT  INCIDENTS  TO  AUTHORITIES  — The 

extent  of  cyberbullying  is  still  unknown 
because  victims  are  reluctant  to  come  for- 
ward. Whether  it  is  the  fear  of  being  embar- 
rassed, or  whether  they  are  influenced  by  the 
traditional  codes  of  silence  around  bullying 
behaviour,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  statistics  and 
the  actual  incidence  of  cyberbullying  come 
close  in  numbers.  Bringing  the  problem  to  the 
attention  of  authorities  will  go  a long  way  to 
identify  both  the  scope  of  the  problem  and  the 
ways  that  victims  can  be  helped. 


INTERNET  SAFETY 


3 BLOCK  MESSAGES  - There  is  software  avail- 
able that  recognizes  and  blocks  messages 
for  cell  phones  and  email.  If  you  can,  identify 
a particular  subject  line,  sender,  or  incoming 
phone  number  and  have  it  “blocked.” 


4 AVOID  REPLYING  TO  BULLYING  BEHAVIOUR  -The 
temptation  to  reply  to  a negative  message 
is  strong;  it  is  a natural  emotional  response  and 
can,  at  times,  make  us  feel  better.  Yet  replying 
to  a bully  can  have  a double  effect: 

• it  lets  the  perpetrator  know  that  their  behav- 
iour is  working:  their  message  has  been 
received  and  it  was  strong  enough  to  elicit  a 
response. 


% -- 


Fear  of  losing  computer  or  cell  phone  privi- 
leges or  embarrassment  about  the  subject  can 
keep  kids  from  talking  to  parents  about  bully- 
ing messages  they  have  received.  It  may  be  up 
to  the  parent  to  figure  out  what  is  going  on. 
Many  of  the  signs  of  a troubled  or  distressed 
child — changes  in  eating  and  sleeping  behav- 
iour, the  desire  to  avoid  school  or  other  activi- 
ties— may  be  signs  of  cyberbullying.  Young 
people  need  assurance  that  adults  are  willing  to 
help,  that  they  are  not  to  blame  and  that  their 
use  of  technology  is  not  going  to  be  curtailed  as 
the  result  of  their  reporting  a cyberbullying 
incident. 


■4  4'  4 


To  ensure  internet  safety,  parents  and  chil- 
dren must  talk  about  online  dangers.  Children 
need  basic  rules  of  conduct  while  using  tech- 
nology. They  need  to  understand  that  parents 
are  right  to  be  concerned  and  that  they  need  to 
ask  questions  about  what  kids  are  doing 
online — just  as  they  would  be  concerned 
about  their  activities  in  the  “real”  world. 

It  was  once  clear  that  what  happened  on 
school  property  was  the  responsibility  of 
school  officials,  and  what  happened  at  home 
was  the  responsibility  of  parents  and 
guardians.  Cyberbullying  is  an  issue  that  pres- 
ents jurisdictional  questions. 

What  is  clear,  however,  is  that  the  issues 
around  cyberbullying  not  only  need  to  make  it 
onto  the  radar  screens  of  school  and  commu- 
nity organizations,  but  onto  their  meeting 
agendas  as  well.  Work  around  safe  school  cul- 
tures must  include  internet  culture  so  that 
notions  of  safe  schools  encompass  that  which  is 
visible,  and  what  is  hidden,  too.  Stronger  state- 
ments about  behaviour  while  online  must  be 
made  within  school  codes  of  conduct.  Send  the 
clear  message  that  bullying  someone  on  line  is 
just  as  serious  as  attacking  them  in  the  school- 
yard  or  hallway. 

Internet  safety  programs  need  to  be  con- 
stantly revisited  and  revised  to  include  infor- 
mation, awareness  and  strategies  for  dealing 
with  threats  from  both  the  known  and 
unknown. 

Our  children  will  continue  to  be  connected 
through  technology.  In  addition  to  the  social 
and  educational  opportunities  that  networked 
communities  present,  we  need  to  remain  vigi- 
lant to  the  problems.  The  constituencies  and 
jurisdictions  in  which  our  young  people  inter- 
act intersect  in  ways  that  we  likely  never  imag- 
ined. The  solutions,  as  well  as  the  opportuni- 
ties, lie  at  these  points  of  intersection.  El 
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IDENTIFYING  THE  BULLIES 


Addressing  Homophobic 


Bullying  in  the 
Classroom 

Vanessa  Russell,  Steven  Solomon 

A number  of  years  ago,  a 1 3-year-old  gay  student,  on 
the  heels  oj completing  Grade  8,  came  to  the  doorstep 
of  the  Triangle  Program,  the  only  classroom  for  les- 
bian, gay,  bisexual,  and  transgender  youth  in 
Canada.  He  was  traumatized  and  hardly  spoke  at  all 
but  it  was  clear  that  he  wanted  to  register. 

A couple  of  months  into  his  stay,  he  began  to  thaw 
out  and  talk  about  his  experiences  in  elementary 
school.  He  had  been  thrown  into  the  creek  behind  his 
school,  had  garbage  dumped  on  him,  had  a wrist 
fractured  when  he  was  smashed  into  lockers,  and  was 
harassed,  threatened,  and  called  derogatory  names  on 
a daily  basis. 

It  is  outrageous  that  in  the  late  ’90s,  parents, 
administrators,  and  teachers  did  not  protect  this  kid. 
The  Triangle  staff  wanted  him  to  have  a different  and 
positive  school  experience.  It  seems  that  many  stu- 
dents who  have  experienced  trauma  are  math-phobic. 
As  the  classroom  teacher,  Vanessa  treaded  car  fully. 
When  she  sat  down  with  this  student  to  begin  some 
work  in  math,  she  started  with  a review  of  integers 
knowing  that  he  would  have  already  learned  about 
them  in  elementary  school.  Vanessa  believed  it  would 
be  a safe  place  to  start.  She  was  astonished  to  find 
that  this  student  had  no  recollection  of  ever  learning 
negative  and  positive  numbers.  She  started  to  put  the 
pieces  of  the  puzzle  together  and  she  realized  his 
experiences  of  harassment  began  precisely  at  the  time 
he  would  have  begun  learning  integers.  He  had  just 
stopped  learning. 

We  often  use  this  experience  based  on  our 
work  at  the  Toronto  District  School  Board’s 
Triangle  Program  to  illustrate  to  teachers  and 
administrators  that  students  stop  learning 
when  they  are  harassed,  excluded,  and  brutal- 
ized and  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  all 
school  board  staff  to  ensure  that  students  are 
included  and  valued  in  classrooms  and  schools. 


Elementary 


I thought  it  was  grose  (sic)  and 


diskusting  (sic)  and  I also  think 
they  should  not  be  teaching  us  about 
lesbians  and  gay  people. 


At  the  very  least,  as  educators,  we  all  want  our 
students  to  learn.  Sadly,  the  reality  is  that  most 
schools  are  not  supportive,  safe  or  positive 
places  for  lesbian,  gay,  bisexual,  or  transgender 
(LGBT)  youth  (e.g.,  Education  Wife  Assault, 
1999;  Fisher,  1999;  GALE  BC,  2000;  GLSEN, 
1999,  2001).  In  fact,  as  demonstrated  by  the 
experiences  of  our  student  described  above, 
schools  can  be  a living  nightmare. 

Incidents  of  homophobic  bullying,  both 
within  and  outside  the  school  system,  contin- 
ue to  erode  the  confidence  and  the  well-being 
of  LGBT  youth.  They  are  “at  risk”  in  a number 
of  psychosocial  areas.  Research  in  the  UK, 
U.S.,  Australia,  and  Canada  suggests  that  the 
problems  they  face  include  a lack  of  self- 
esteem, parental  rejection,  peer  abuse,  sub- 
stance abuse,  dropping  out  of  school,  home- 


See  that  girh  over  there, 

(Stanching  far  away  from  me 
giggfing  with  the  crowd) 

9 wish  we  were  friends 
(we  used  to  he) 

We  toCd  secrets,  tahked,  faughed 
and  whisyered  the  names  of  those 
who  we  wanted  as  our  friends. 

One  day 

Like  the  snap  of  a finger 
She  stopped  hiking  me. 

She  heft  me 
ahone 

‘As  if  9 had  done  something  wrong. 

Does  she  remember 

When  we  tohd  secrets,  tahked, 

haughed 

(not  too  hong  ago) 

And  whispered 
T'he  names  of  those  who  we 
wanted  as  our 


friends ? 


lessness,  unsafe  sexual  behaviour,  prostitution, 
suicide,  and  self-injurious  behaviours  (e.g., 
Black  & Underwood,  1998;  Fineran,  2002; 
Fisher,  1999;  GLSEN,  1999,  2001;  Grethel, 
1997;  Kroll  & Warneke,  1995;  Massachusetts 
Department  of  Education,  1995;  McCleary 
Centre  Society,  1999;  McFarland,  2001; 
Pilkington  & D'Augelli,  1995;  Rivers,  1997; 
Van  deVan,  1994).  Of  course,  LGBT  youth  are 
not  the  only  recipients  of  homophobic  bully- 
ing. “Perhaps  more  than  any  other  system  of 
oppression,  homophobia,  heterosexism,  and 
sexism  work  together  to  reinforce  each  other” 
(Campey,  McCaskell,  Miller,  & Russell,  1994, 
p.  97).  These  systems  have  rules  and  expecta- 
tions of  how  “real”  men/boys  and  how  “real” 
women/ girls  should  behave  with  serious  con- 
sequences for  those  who  step  outside  of  their 
prescribed  gender-roles.  Little  boys  and  girls 
from  kindergarten  onward  are  often  targets  of 
homophobic  bullying  for  minor  gender  trans- 
gressions: girls  who  don’t  like  to  play  with 
dolls;  boys  who  hate  sports;  boys  who  hang  out 
with  the  girls  during  recess;  and  girls  who  are 
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Celebrating  Diversity 
www.nfb.ca/celebratingdiversity 


■ Apples  and  Oranges  (2003) 
Raises  awareness  about  the  harmful 
effects  of  homophobia. 

Ages  8-12  (18  min) 

■ Stories  of  Lesbian  and  Gay 
Youth  (1993) 

Breaks  the  silence  surrounding 
sexual  orientation. 

Ages  13+  (39  min) 

■ School's  Out  (1 996) 

Members  of  Teens  Educating  and 
Confronting  Homophobia  visit 
schools,  and  author  and  activist 
Jane  Rule  offers  her  insights. 

Ages  13+  (25  min) 

■ One  of  Them  (2000) 

A drama  in  which  teenagers 
planning  Human  Rights  at  high 
school  confront  opposition  when 
they  try  to  add  homophobia  to 
other  forms  of  prejudice. 

Ages  13+  (25  min) 

■ In  Other  Words  (2001) 

Name  calling  and  cruel  language 
hurt,  say  the  teens  in  this  documen- 
tary video.  Interviews,  animation 
and  documentary  footage  create  a 
positive  way  to  tackle  the  challeng- 
ing subject  of  homophobic  bullying. 
Ages  1 3+  (27  min) 

■ Sticks  and  Stones  (2001) 

Young  children  describe  how 
they  hear  put-downs  of  themselves 
or  their  families. 

Ages  5-12(17  min) 

Order  online  at  www.nfb.ca  or 
call  1-800-267-7710  in  Canada, 
1-800-542-2164  in  the  U.S. 


“aggressive.”  Children  with  parents  who  are 
LGBT  are  also  targeted.  Homophobic  bullying 
is  pervasive,  insidious  and  starts  early.  It  pre- 
vents boys  and  girls  from  fully  expressing  them- 
selves and  seriously  interferes  with  the  healthy 
psychosocial  development  of  all  children. 

Curriculum  that  excludes  the  lived  realities 
of  LGBT  communities  exacerbates  the  prob- 
lem and  creates  a ripe  environment  in  which 
homophobic  bullying  can  flourish.  Challenging 
homophobia  needs  to  be  initiated  early  with 
young  children  in  a direct  and  age-appropriate 
way  that  helps  them  to  develop  the  skills  nec- 
essary to  resist  and  decode  biased  messages  for 
themselves.  There  are  few  good  resources  that 
support  elementary  teachers  to  deal  with 
homophobic  bullying  in  the  classroom.  There 
are  even  fewer  that  are  lively,  humorous,  and 
non-preachy.  Apples  and  Oranges,  a video  pro- 
duced by  The  National  Film  Board  of  Canada, 
is  a new  video  that  fills  this  gap. 


WORKING  WITH  THE  VIDEO  APPLES  AND  ORANGES 


Apples  and  Oranges  is  designed  to  raise  the 
awareness  of  children,  ages  8—12,  of  the  harm- 
ful effects  of  homophobia  and  gender-related 
name  calling,  intolerance,  stereotyping  and 
bullying.  The  film  features  the  presentation  by 
an  equity  educator  who  promotes  a lively  dis- 
cussion among  junior-aged  children  in  their 
classroom.  Two  children’s  paintings  devolve 
into  short  animated  stores.  In  Anta’s  Revenge, 
Anta  discovers  that  creativity  is  the  best  way  to 
deal  with  the  school  bully  who  makes  fun  of 
her  for  having  two  mothers.  In  Defying  Gravity, 
the  friendship  between  Habib  and  Jeroux  is 
challenged  when  one  discovers  that  the  other 
is  gay. 

Apples  and  Oranges  can  be  used  across  a num- 
ber of  subject  areas  including  English/lan- 
guage, visual  arts,  drama,  social  studies, 
health,  and  family  studies.  The  images,  anima- 
tion, music  and  messages  in  the  video  are 
accessible,  funky  and  non-didactic.  Animated 
sequences  can  be  used  with  primary  students  if 
lessons  are  built  around  them. 

An  integrated  teaching  approach  that  com- 
bines critical  thinking  and  problem  solving 
with  language  acquisition  and  skill  develop- 
ment can  be  used  easily  with  Apples  and 
Oranges.  A study  guide  of  anti-bias  and  anti- 
homophobia activities  accompanies  the  video. 
It  includes  definitions,  pre-viewing,  and  post- 


it  was  very  intresting  (sic)  when  you 
showed  the  video  because  I learned  a 
big  reason  not  to  makejun  oj  people 
that  have  gay  or  lesbian  parents.  Ante 
is  lucky  to  have  two  moms. 


viewing  interactive  exercises  covering  themes 
such  as  self-expression,  diversity,  and  family. 
Activities  in  the  study  guide  can  be  finked  to  a 
range  of  equity  issues.  An  examination  of  the 
similarities,  differences  and  intersections 
among  racism,  sexism,  homophobia,  class- 
bias,  and  discrimination  against  persons  with 
disabilities  can  be  useful  to  engage  students 
and  to  build  empathy.  Establishing  ground- 
rules  in  the  classroom  based  on  group  norms 
gives  students  the  opportunities  to  discuss  dif- 
ficult issues  without  feeling  judged  or 
ridiculed.  Homophobic  incidents  as  they  arise 
in  the  classroom  must  be  dealt  with  and  if  pos- 
sible turned  into  teachable  moments. 


TEACHABLE  MOMENTS 


Often  students  have  strong  responses  to  the 
instructional  strategies  and  resources  used  by 
educators.  The  following  sample  represents 
student  responses  to  anti-homophobia  work- 
shops with  a number  of  junior/intermediate 
classrooms. 

I thought  it  was  grose  (sic)  and  diskusting  (sic)  and  I 
also  think  they  should  not  be  teaching  us  about  lesbians 
and  gay  people.  1 don’t  think  that  stuff  is  Jot  kids.  But 
I think  that  they’re  trying  to  show  us  that  if  someone 
has  a lesbian,  or  gay  parents  (like  Ante)  we  should  not 
makejun  them  because  everyone  is  different. 

— Alice,  Grade  3 

It  was  very  intresting  (sic)  when  you  showed  the  video 
because  I learned  a big  reason  not  to  makejun  cj 
people  that  have  gay  or  lesbian  parents.  Ante  is  lucky 
to  have  two  moms. 

— Lissa,  Grade  S 

I liked  your  talk  about  gays  and  lesbians.  The  movie, 
Apples  and  Oranges  helped  me  realize  the  way 
that  kids  feel  when  they  have  same-sex  parents  (how 


THE  BULLY  ISSUE 
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IDENTIFYING  THE  BULLIES 


E 


Ante  had  to  deal  with  mean  kids  like  Cindy)  ...  I 
also  found  it  a little  sad  when  Habib  treated  Jeroux 
badly.  I hope  I can  he  more  like  the  friend  Smugde 
who  was  cool  with  Jeroux  being  gay. 

— Mohammed,  Grade  7 

These  diverse  responses  tell  us  much  about 
the  nature  of  anti-homophobia  education. 
First,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  first  two 
responses  come  from  students  in  schools  with 
little  prior  anti-homophobia  work  whereas  the 
third  response  comes  from  a school  with 
extensive  equity  work  with  students,  including 
anti-homophobia  education.  The  extreme  neg- 
ativity captured  by  the  first  response  often 
frightens  teachers  away  from  doing  this  type  of 
work,  but  there  is  also  a moment  of  rupture  in 
this  Grade  3 student’s  homophobic  thinking 
that  is  quite  hopeful.  She  writes  about  discrim- 
ination (“making  fun”  of  “them”)  and  she  writes 
of  difference.  Teachable  moments  are  those  in 
which  teachers  and  students  can  explore  these 
powerful  issues  fully. 

It  is  useful  for  teachers  to  develop  a language 
with  students  that  gives  them  the  tools  to  name 
homophobia  when  they  see  it.  Terms  like  stereo- 
type, prejudice,  and  discrimination  are  important. 
Second,  it  is  clear  that  the  way  in  which  anti- 
homophobia curriculum  is  conceptualized, 
designed,  shaped  and  delivered  holds  the  key  to 
how  students  will  internalize  and  derive  mean- 
ing from  the  message.  It  needs  to  be  contextu- 
alized which  means  it  needs  to  be  more  than  a 
single  experience.  Third,  Apples  and  Oranges  can 
be  used  as  an  empathy  building  activity — a way 
to  engage  students’  beliefs  and  understandings 
about  fairness  and  justice.  The  depictions  in  the 
video,  both  the  animated  sequences  and  the  in- 
classroom segments,  provide  a glimpse  into 
some  of  the  ways  youngsters  assess  the  meaning 
of  difference.  Friendship  can  play  a central  role 
here.  Mohammed’s  response  above  suggests 
that  he  used  the  concept  of  friendship  from  the 
video  in  order  to  determine  the  type  of  person 
he  wants  to  be  in  the  future.  In  follow-up  dis- 
cussions, children  seem  most  interested  in  dis- 
covering new  and  safe  ways  to  stand  up  for  one 
another  and  to  take  a stand  against  homo- 
phobia and  other  forms  of  oppression. 
Conversations  about  coinage  are  often 
poignant.  Teachers  need  to  model  courageous 
behaviour  to  their  students  who  eagerly  identi- 
fy and  welcome  the  efforts  and  power  of  the 
adults  in  their  fives  to  help  to  effect  change. 


Overwhelming  Research 
Findings 


Lesbian,  gay,  bisexual  and 
transgendered  youth  are  at  risk  of: 

• lack  of  self-esteem 

• parental  rejection 

• peer  abuse 

• substance  abuse 

• dropping  out  of  school 

• homelessness 

• unsafe  sexual  behaviour 

• prostitution 

• self-injury  . 

• suicide 


I also  found  it  a little  sad  when 
Habib  treated  feroux  badly.  I hope 
1 can  be  more  like  the  friend  Smugde 
who  was  cool  with  feroux  being  gay. 


It  is  important  to  place  the  video  within  the 
broader  context  of  anti-homophobia  initiatives 
that  seek  to  normalize  efforts  that  challenge 
homophobia  and  destabilize  ones  the  perpetu- 
ate it.  A concerted  and  comprehensive  effort  at 
all  grade  levels  to  address  all  forms  of  exclu- 
sion and  bullying  will  be  necessary  to  keep 
learning  environments  safe  and  welcoming  for 
all.  As  the  demand  for  anti-homophobia  educa- 
tion continues  as  a part  of  the  remedy  for  bul- 
lying in  classrooms  and  schools,  it  is  interesting 
to  ponder  what  the  impact  of  such  work  will 
be  with  the  students’  social  health  in  their 
future  fives.  O 
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Issues  for  Girls 


IT’S  A GIRL’S  WORLD 

Reviewed  by  Isabelle  Kim 
National  Canada  Film  Board,  2004 
90  minutes 

Lynn  Glazier’s  documentary  exposes  the  phe- 
nomenon of  bullying  among  girls  as  experi- 
enced by  two  groups  of  girls  and  their  mothers. 

In  the  first  group  there  are  several  1 0-year 
olds  who  attend  the  same  English  elementary 
school  in  Montreal.  They  have  known  each 
other  since  pre-school.  Among  their  teach- 
ers, these  girls  have  developed  a reputation 
for  being  a difficult  group  to  handle. 
According  to  their  principal,  “They’re  [the 
bullies  among  the  group]  very  good.  They 
have  it  [bullying]  down  to  an  exact  science.” 
At  first,  some  of  the  parents  of  the  bullies 
are  in  complete  denial  while  the  bulbed  girls 
are  all  too  painfully  aware  of  what  seems  to 
be  an  uncontrollable,  escalating  problem 
among  what  was  once  a harmonious  group  of 
childhood  friends. Tension  and  awareness  rise 
in  the  girls’  mothers  while  watching  the 
videotaped  Book  Club  meeting  facilitated  by 
Rachel  Simmons  (author  of  Odd  Girl  Out: 


The  Hidden  Culture  of  Aggression  in  Girls,  2002). 
Simmons  introduces  herself  as  someone  who 
was  once  bulbed  and  a bully.  The  girls  take  to 
her  right  away.  They  chillingly  demonstrate  a 
highly  sophisticated  understanding  of  their 
world  and  how  they  deal  with  conflict  among 
themselves.  There  are  multiple  responses  to 
Simmons’  question,  “How  do  girls  use  their 
power  to  be  mean  to  each  other?”,  including, 
“We  just  smile,  like  in  a mean  way  . . . like 
Katie.”  (Katie  demonstrates.)  One  of  the 
girls  explains  that  “You’re  fat  and  you  should 
lose  weight”  is  a coded  message  for  “I’m 
pretty  and  you’re  not.”  “How  do  you  know 
who  to  trust?”  asks  Simmons.  “You  don’t!”  is 
the  girls’  unanimous  response. 

The  other  girls  are  high  school  students  in 
Mission,  BC  entangled  in  the  aftermath  of  a 
tragic  case  of  girl  bullying  that  had  remained 
hidden  from  and  unnoticed  by  their  parents 
and  teachers  for  several  months.  To  “avoid 
becoming  another  Reena  Virk”  (a  recent 
tragic  victim  of  girl-on-girl  violence  in  BC), 
14-year  old  Dawn-Marie  Wesley  finally 
decided  to  commit  suicide  after  receiving  a 


death  threat  over  the  phone  from  one  of  her 
three  tormentors.  Ms.  Wesley  has  since  been 
working  with  the  three  bullies  identified  in 
her  daughter’s  suicide  letter,  and  has  formed 
the  group  Parents  Against  Violence 
Everywhere  (PAVE). 

Simmons  voices  what  seems  to  be  the 
premise  of  the  documentary:  “every  percep- 
tion” girls  have  about  how  to  handle  conflict 
“is  deeply  flawed.”  The  not-so-hidden  mes- 
sage is  that  teachers  and  caregivers  need  to 
be  aware  of  the  hidden  nature  of  girl  bullying 
and  teach  girls  “healthy,  productive  conflict” 
resolution  behaviours. 

A psychologist  interviewed  suggests  that 
the  primary  motivation  for  bullying  is  to 
avoid  becoming  bullied.  It’s  a Girl’s  World 
powerfully  exposes  what  girl  bullying  can 
look  like  and  how  it  is  experienced  by  bulfies, 
bulbed  and  bystanders  (including  parents). 


ISABELLE  KIM  is  a PhD  student  in  the  Department  of 
Curriculum,  Teaching  and  Learning  at  OISE/UT. 


Ontario’s  elementary  teachers  have 
launched  an  initiative  aimed  at  improving 
the  quality  of  life  for  many  Ontario  students. 

REFLECTIONS  OF  ME:  THE  ETFO  BODY  IMAGE  PROJECT  is 

a comprehensive  research-based,  body-image 
curriculum  for  Grade  1—8.  The  package  also 
includes  a video,  and  a brochure  for  parents. 
Caroline  Mayeur’s  personal  story — about  her 
daughter’s  fatal  eating  disorder — is  featured  on 
the  video  which  is  directed  by  Gail  Picco. 

Research  base: 

• International  literature  on  body  image  and 
recommended  ways  in  which  the  teachers’ 


federation  could  address  the  issue  in  Ontario’s 
elementary  schools.  Conducted  by  Dr.  June 
Larkin,  U of  T,  and  Dr.  Carla  Rice, 
Sunnybrook  and  Women’s  College  Hospital. 

Implementing  the  program: 

While  many  teachers  will  integrate  it  into  the 
language  arts  curriculum,  it  can  also  be  integrat- 
ed into  other  areas  of  the  elementary  school  pro- 
gram. Reflections  of  Me  will  be  most  effective 
when  implemented  as  a whole-school  project. 
Ten  teachers  have  been  trained  to  deliver  the 
program  and  are  ready  to  share  their  expertise 
with  colleagues  around  the  province. 

Curriculum  focus: 

• Grades  1—3:  Accepting  diverse  bodies 

• Grade  3—6  Promoting  body  acceptance  and 
building  resistance  to  body-based  harassment 

• Grade  7—8  Questioning  adherence  to  body 
norms. 

Parents’  role: 

• Reminding  children  that  genetics  play  an 


important  role  in  determining  a person’s 
weight,  size  and  body  type 

• Promoting  exercise  and  healthy  eating  as  a 
means  to  physical  well-being  and  enjoyment 

• Trusting  children’s  internal  hunger  and  full- 
ness cues 

• Reinforcing  the  idea  that  all  bodies  are  accept- 
able 

• Engaging  children  in  discussions  that  challenge 
media  messages  about  socially  acceptable 
physical  appearances,  as  well  as  the  under- 
representation of  certain  types  of  bodies  in  the 
media 

• Challenging  put-downs  and  bullying  based  on 
body  image  at  home  and  in  the  community 

• Being  positive  role  models  with  regard  to 
body  image 

• Commenting  positively  on  children’s  ability, 
character,  and  on  areas  where  children  excel 

• Celebrating  the  uniqueness  of  all  people 

Order  online  from  www.etfo.ca 
or  call  416-962-3836  in  Toronto,  or 
1-888-838-3836  toll-free. 


THE  BULLY  ISSUE 


IDENTIFYING  THE  BULLIES 


BULLYING  AND  ITS  COMPATRIOTS: 

Racism,  Sexism,  and 
Homophobia 

Kathleen  Gallagher 


It  is  reported  that  36%  of  American  1 3-year 
olds  felt  “low”  and  23%  of  Canadian  youth  felt 
“low”  at  least  once  a week.  A reported  2.5  mil- 
lion Canadians  over  the  age  of  1 8 will  experience 
a depressive  disorder  (to  mention  nothing  of 
unreported  cases)  and  many  of  these  problems 
commence  during  adolescence  (Canadian  Mental 
Health  Association,  2002).  One  in  five  young 
Americans  (children  and  adolescents)  suffer 
from  mental  health  problems  (American 
Psychiatric  Association,  2000).  Many  have  stud- 
ied the  connection  between  school  stress  and 
emotional  health  (see  Ma,  2000;  Torsheim  & 
Wold,  2001)  and  evidence  is  mounting  to  suggest 
that  bullying  in  schools  is  related  to  long-term 
stress  and  anxiety. 

The  arts,  and  drama  particularly,  increase 
possibilities  for  collaboration  across  social  and 
academic  divides  and  differences  and  may  help 
us  better  understand  the  complex  and  some- 
times troubled  pedagogical  and  peer  relations 
particular  to  classrooms.  Among  school  sub- 
jects, drama/ theatre  is  unique.  It  is  both  about 
itself  and  about  the  world  we  inhabit.  Theatre 
education,  therefore,  has  a very  powerful  role 
to  play  in  the  globalized  environment  of 
Ontario  schools.  It  may  have  an  even  greater 
role  to  play  when  students’  school  lives  are 
impeded  by  either  symbolic  or  real  forms  of 
violence. 


ADDRESSING  THE  BULLY  ISSUE 


I have  recently  had  the  opportunity  to  work 
with  administrators  in  the  Durham  District 
School  Board  to  develop  curriculum  that 
addresses  the  very  complex  issue  of  bullying  in 
schools,  by  helping  teachers  to  embed  anti-dis- 
criminatory and  equity-centred  agendas  into 
both  their  curriculum  and  their  pedagogy.  I 


Bullying  is  rarely  random 


behaviour.  It  most  often  works 


closely  and  systematically  with 


pervasive  systems  of  oppression  based 


believe  that  the  best  way  forward  is  through 
supporting  the  ways  in  which  the  demanding 
work  of  anti-discriminatory  education  and 
curriculum  development  can  be  placed  firmly 
and  confidently  in  the  hands  of  creative  teach- 
ers. And  these  teachers  must  be  fully  support- 
ed by  progressive  equity  and  diversity  school 
board  policy  documents  that  support  the  diffi- 
cult work  of  equity-centred  teachers. 

In  the  Durham  Board,  I have  developed  a 
series  of  three  workshops  to  address  the  differ- 
ent perspectives  that  teachers  and  students 
might  bring  to  the  question  of  bullying.  The 
first  workshop  invites  teachers  to  identify  the 


kinds  of  bullying  (both  obvious  and  subtle)  that 
might  be  affecting  their  classroom/school 
environments.  With  the  teachers  working, 
themselves,  through  an  integrated  drama 
experience,  they  begin  to  recall  the  kinds  of 
exclusions  they  might  have  encountered  in 
their  school  days.  Working  in  role  and  creating 
scenarios  allows  a group  of  teachers  to  begin 
to  deconstruct  what  might  be  going  on  in  their 
own  classrooms  and  the  useful  ways  in  which 
teachers  might  productively  intervene  and 
interrupt  cycles  of  bullying  and  violence 
among  their  own  students. 

The  second  session  illuminates  the  different 
ways  that  students  understand  bullying. 
The  teachers  hear  the  stories  that  students  cre- 
ate; stories  that  are  drawn  from  their  own 
understanding  of  what  it  means  to  be  exclud- 
ed. The  teachers’  and  the  students’  drama 
workshops  allow  us  to  examine  how  forms  of 
exclusion  are  rule-governed  and  how  other 
categories  of  identity,  such  as  gender,  race,  and 
sexuality,  may  significantly  play  into  students’ 
experiences  of  exclusion.  It  is  very  illuminat- 
ing for  the  teachers  to  observe  the  work  of  stu- 
dents and  examine  the  ways  in  which  their 
experiences  of  exclusion  are  both  similar  to 
and  different  from  their  own  stories. 
(Unfortunately,  bullying,  in  its  many  guises,  is 
all  too  familiar  to  most  of  us,  whatever  our 
age).  Both  the  teacher  and  the  student  work- 
shops are  firmly  embedded  in  the  drama  cur- 
riculum so  teachers  see  how  drama  may  pro- 
vide a methodology  for  addressing  difficult 
issues  that  arise  in  their  classroom  in  addition 
to  meeting  the  actual  curriculum  expectations 
for  drama. 

The  third  session  with  teachers  allows  for  a 
debriefing  in  order  that  teachers  can  begin  to 
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think  about  the  best  strategies  for  their  partic- 
ular school  cultures.  Looking  carefully  at  their 
own  contexts  but  having  the  shared  experience 
of  drama  assists  teachers  in  defining  the  best 
approaches  for  their  own  contexts.  This  meet- 
ing focuses  on  the  variety  of  ways  that  drama 
can  address  the  challenges  of  exclusion  in 
schools  and  the  ways  in  which  young  people’s 
experiences  of  school  can  be  improved 
through  classroom  and  whole  school  commu- 
nity intervention. 


EXPLORING  HOMOPHOBIA 


In  my  most  recent  research  in  Toronto  and 
New  York  City  schools,  in  a project  titled 
“Drama  Education,  Youth,  and  Social 
Cohesion:  (Re)Constructing  Identities  in 
Urban  Contexts,”  I have  been  interested  in  the 
kinds  of  things  that  both  enhance  and  impede  a 
student’s  full  and  active  participation  in  their 
classroom  life.  I have  found  recently  that  open- 
ly homophobic  attitudes  and  expressions  of 
hatred  are  pervasive  in  urban  schools.  Here  is 
an  excerpt  from  my  fieldnotes  in  one  Toronto 
Grade  1 1 drama  classroom. The  teacher  is  ask- 
ing her  students  how  they  enjoyed  a play 
brought  into  the  school  to  deal  with  the  issue 
of  HIV/ AIDS.  Interestingly,  the  play  followed 
the  story  of  four  straight  youth.  There  is  no 
“gay  storyline”  in  the  play: 

Excerpt  # 1 

TEACHER:  What  did  everybody  think  about  the 
show  yesterday? 

DION:  Was  one  of  the  actors  gay? 

[General  discussion  of  homosexuality  including  the 
speculation  that  one  of  the  actors  was  sitting  in  his 
chair  in  an  effeminate  way. ] 

DION:  It’s  screwed  up  in  the  head  to  be  gay. 

SHAHBIB:  Look  at  all  the  pretty  girls  in  the 
world,  and  you’re  going  to  fall  in  love 
with  someone  named  Bill? 

[Too  much  cross-talk,  hard  to  make  out  what  anyone 
is  saying.] 

PERRY:  With  all  the  stuff  that’s  happening  in 

the  world,  why  do  people  care  about 
gays  so  much? 

NATALIE:  Gays  carry  disease.  That’s  why  people 
care. 

TEACHER:  Natalie,  is  that  what  you  got  from  the 
show,  that  gays  carry  disease? 


Excerpt  # 2 

TEACHER:  Before  we  go  on  with  this  discussion, 
I am  going  to  ask  you  to  think  before 
you  speak.  If  what  you  are  saying  is 
homophobic  or  full  of  hate,  I am 
going  to  ask  you  not  to  say  it. 
Homophobia  is  just  like  racism,  it’s 
hating  somebody  because  they  are  a 
member  of  a group. 

DION:  People  choose  to  be  gay.  It’s  not 

normal. 

SHAHBIB:  It’s  a disease — it  is  not  natural.  My 
religion  says  to  punish  gays — there 
have  to  be  two  or  three  witnesses, 
then  you  can  kill  them  if  you  find 
them  together  twice. 

NEELA:  What  about  a girl  and  girl  being 

together? 

[Dion  and  Shahbib  make  jokes,  laugh  about  this. 
Then,  only  after  his  initial  favourable  reaction  was 
seen,  does  Shahbib  say  “No,  no,  that’s  wrong  too!’] 

JANUS:  Why  do  gays  have  to  show  off  that 

they’re  gay? 

[Some  mention  of  Gay  Pride  and  fag  waving. 
Viviana  is  now  actively  challenging  them  but  she  is 
inaudible.] 

SHAHBIB:  Every  book  (religious,  that  is)  says  it’s 
wrong.  I don’t  hate  them,  I hate  what 
they  are  doing. 

We  must  take  great  care  not  to  position  anti- 
homophobia education  in  opposition  to  other 
forms  of  anti-discriminatory  teaching,  like 
respect  for  diverse  cultures  and  religions.  Anti- 
homophobia must  work  alongside  these  other 
inclusive  agendas  in  schools.  The  assumption  in 
the  above  excerpts  is  that  the  “gay  other”  is  not 
among  “us,”  but  somewhere  “out  there.”  A ran- 
dom community  survey  of  750  men  between  the 
ages  of  18—27,  conducted  by  researchers  at  York 
University  in  Toronto,  Canada,  found  that  62.5% 
of  the  young  men  who  reported  attempting 
suicide  at  some  time  in  their  lives  were  gay  or 
bisexual  (Bagley  & Tremblay,  1997).  While  I have 
spent  some  time  thinking  about  gendered 
and  racialized  discriminatory  behaviours,  anti- 
homophobia education  clearly  has  some  distance 
to  come  in  schools.  Bullying  is  rarely  random 
behaviour.  It  most  often  works  closely  and 
systematically  with  pervasive  systems  of  oppres- 
sion based  on  race,  gender,  and  sexuality. 


The  workshop  that  I have  included  here 
carefully  examines  the  intersecting  issues  of 
gender  and  race  as  it  is  based  on  Joan 
McLeod’s  play  The  Shape  of  a Girl,  which  itself, 
is  based  on  the  brutal  killing  of  South  Asian 
teen  Reena  Virk  in  Victoria  B.C  in  1997.  As 
concern  over  the  level  of  violence  among  girls 
is  on  the  rise,  it  is  a play  that  allows  for  some 
deep  exploration  of  “girl-culture”.  There  is 
certainly  a wealth  of  dramatic  literature  that 
might  provide  students  with  rich  material  for 
exploration  of  the  many  issues  bearing  down 
on  the  lives  of  young  people  and  jeopardizing 
the  health  of  classrooms  everywhere.  The  Shape 
of  a Girl  is  but  one  example  of  a play  that  might 
be  exploited  for  its  powerful  exploration  of 
gendered  and  racialized  forms  of  violence  and 
exclusion. 


USING  DRAMA  TO  EXPLORE  SOCIAL  EXCLUSIONS 


Drama  allows  for  the  productive  exploration 
of  conflict,  not  simply  its  “management.” 
Rather  than  repressing  or  pathologizing  one’s 
often-healthy  desire  to  differentiate  oneself 
from  others,  drama  can  work  towards  explo- 
ration of  the  diverse  positions  and  investments 
in  the  room,  the  conflicts  between  the  frames 
of  reference  students  bring  to  their  work  and 
their  relationship  to  larger  systems  of  oppres- 
sion and  social  exclusion.  Through  theatre 
work,  students  have  the  opportunity  to  exam- 
ine conflict  in  the  context  of  a drama  world 
where  they  often  begin  to  better  understand 
what  is  at  stake  for  self/ other  in  their  actual 
working  relationships  in  the  classroom.  It  is 
this  analogous  way  of  working  in  drama  that 
helps  students  bring  important  “real  life” 
understanding  to  their  experiences  of  conflict 
and  exclusion,  both  within  the  school  and 
beyond. 

The  following  workshop  is  organized  into 
“episodes. ’’These  episodes  are  crafted  to  bring 
the  participants  into  the  main  thematics  of  the 
work,  using  excerpts  from  Joan  McLeod’s 
script,  The  Shape  of  a Girl.  Structurally  post- 
modern, the  segments  build — in  an  non-linear 
way — towards  a creative  and  embodied  inves- 
tigation of  the  themes  of  gender  and  race  rela- 
tions, adolescent  “coming  of  age,”  girl -culture, 
and  larger  issues  of  power  and  ethics.  B 


THE  BULLY  ISSUE 
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THERE’S  NO  SINGLE  PATH  TO  GENDER  EQUITY 


THE  bully  WORKSHOP 

The  Bully  workshop  was  originally  published  in  Orbit,  Girls,  Boys  and  Schooling  under  the  title 
"The  Shape  of  a Girl  Workshop."  It  has  been  used  with  pre-service  and  in-service  teachers,  and 
students  in  Grades  7-12.  While  appropriate  for  both  single-sex  and  co-educational  contexts,  I often 
ask  participants  of  mixed-sex  groups  to  work  in  same-sex  groupings  during  Episode  3 (Penalty  Day) 
in  order  to  bring  an  analytical  lens  to  the  depictions  of  exclusion  created  by  boys/men  and  those 
created  by  girls/women. 


The  Episodes 


Episode  1 The  Investments 


...  Mum  says  I [Braidie]  need  to  make  more 
friends.  She  reminds  me  that  in  grade  five  I 
almost  had  a heart  attack  because  Adrienne  and 
I had  different  teachers  for  the  first  time ...  I love 
Adrienne  so  much  I used  to  worry  I was  a lesbian 
and  when  Dad  would  say  stuff  like  you  two  sure 
are  joined  at  the  hip!  I thought  he  was  worried  I 
was  a lesbian  too... 

The  Shape  of  a Girl 

Episode  1 takes  place  in  a circle  and  opens  the 
discussion.  Relevant  pages:  23-25. 

What  do  these  passages  tell  us?  About  adoles- 
cence? About  girl-culture  and  the  investments 
of  female  friendships?  About  difficult  mother- 
daughter  relationships?  About  sexuality?  About 
fear?  About  growing  uncomfortably  older? 


Episode  2 The  Games 


Power  Hand:  Person  A's  hand  has  power  and  must 
be  followed  closely  (around  the  room)  by  Person 
B.  Switch  roles  and  repeat. 

Friend  and  Foe:  Look  at  the  group  and  decide  who 
is  your  friend  and  who  is  your  foe  and  do  not 
tell  anyone.  Move  around  the  room  so  as  to  use 
your  "friend"  as  a shield  from  your  foe.  Repeat 
the  game  trying  not  to  look  directly  at  your 
friend  or  foe,  only  using  your  peripheral  vision. 

Cocktail  Party  (about  status]:])  Go  around,  mingle,  chat, 
etc.,  as  if  at  a party;  2)  continue  but  this  time  A's 
blink  incessantly  when  speaking,  B's  don’t;  3)  A's 
give  a long  and  thoughtful  “errrrrr"  at  beginning  of 
sentences  and  rotate  one  food  slightly  outwards, 

B's  respond  with  a tiny  "er"  before  speaking  and 
turn  one  foot  slightly  inward.  Discuss  embodied 
feelings  of  power/powerlessness. 


Endowments  (variation  of  Cocktail  Party  above]:  In  groups 
of  4,  decide  that  one  person  is  "smelly,"  one  is 
“threatening,"  one  is  "attractive."  Keep  it  secret. 
Play  out  the  party  scene  conversation  with 
these  in  mind.  Repeat  three  times  so  each  per- 
son is  endowed  differently  each  of  the  three 
times.  Discuss  the  physical  and  emotional 
changes  within  the  group. 

Push  and  Pull  (physical  tension/no  words):  The 
pusher  must  get  puller  out  the  door.  Puller  must 
get  pusher  out  the  door.  Watch  for  strategies. 


Episode  3 Penalty  Day 


...  one  normal  un-special  day  Adrienne  comes  to 
school  and  announces  that  it's  penalty  day.  We 
don't  know  exactly  what  penalty  day  is.  Adrienne 
explains  that  on  penalty  day  one  girl  is  chosen 
and  everyone  is  mean  to  that  girl  for  the  whole 
day.  \Nhyf  Adrienne  doesn't  know.  It's  just  part  of 
school ...  At  first  penalty  day  is  hard  to  figure 
out.  There  a a lot  of  rules ... 

The  Shape  of  a Girl 

Read  "trigger  text"  for  scenes  to  be  developed: 
pages  30-31. 

Create  a very  brief  scene  of  penalty  day. 

Separate  by  gender  and  make  it  a realistic 
(rather  than  an  abstract  or  representational) 
scene.  What  is  the  internal  logic  of  penalty  day? 
How  is  it  rule-governed?  How  do  kids  under- 
stand and  surveil  the  rules?  Give  us  a captured 
moment  of  penalty  day  in  a pre-pubescent 
classroom. 

Brainstorm  possible  scenarios  for  groups  of 
about  five,  then  chart  the  scenes  as  they  will  be 
played  out.  Who  are  the  players?  Are  there  dif- 
ferences? What  does  it  mean  to  not  fit  in?  Fit  in 
to  what? 


Episode  4 Partners  in  Role 


...  Adrienne  drops  her  Atlas  on  Sofie's  foot.  Sofie 
doesn't  blink.  Pick  it  up.  Let's  go.  I said  pick  it  up. 
Do  something,  say  something,  anything,  fight... 

But  Sofie  just  bends  over.  And  I [Braidie]  hate 
her.  As  soon  as  she  does  it  I know  she's  lost. 
Adrienne  kicks  Sofie  down  on  all  fours.  All  the 
work  she  put  into  being  invisible,  down  the 
drain ... 

The  Shape  of  a Girl 

Two  partners,  A and  B,  sit  side  by  side.  Partner  A 
= Braidie,  Partner  B = Adrienne.  Teacher  reads 
pages  53-55. 

The  following  improvised  scene  is  to  be  played 
out  as  later  that  day,  on  the  school  bus.  Braidie 
sits  beside  Adrienne  and  asks  her  what  happened. 
The  improvised  partner  scene  represents  their 
"conversation."  Stop  the  students  at  intervals 
and  ask:  "Braidies  in  the  room:  Do  you  feel 
complicit?  Are  you  questioning  your  friendship 
with  Adrienne?  Do  you  want  Adrienne  to  be  dif- 
ferent? Are  you  afraid  of  losing  Adrienne?" 

Adriennes  in  the  room:  "Are  you  mainly  worried 
that  Braidie  will  snitch  on  you?  Do  you  have 
any  remorse?  Are  you  afraid  your  secret  is 
coming  undone?  Do  you  believe  Sophie  asked 
for  it?" 

And  back  into  role. 

Next,  take  five  minutes  to  write  a journal  entry 
from  your  childhood  when  you  were  a bystander 
of  a bullying  event. 

Extensions: 

Whole  Group  In  Role:  As  the  defense  team  of 
the  accused;  as  the  media  covering  the  story;  as 
the  family  of  the  victim/accused 

Share  bystander  stories  from  Episode  4,  share 
them  in  smaller  groups,  discuss  common 
features. 
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Choose  a bystander  story  to  dramaturge.  Make 
theatre  presentation  choices  to  "re-present"  the 
story.  Brainstorm  possible  interventions  and 
replay  the  scene  with  its  new  possibilities. 


...  But  this  girl,  this  regular  girl,  and  one  other 
girl  are  waiting  for  something  else;  they  are 
waiting  to  teach  someone  a lesson.  They've 
already  phoned  her  up,  they've  called  her  out ... 
Because  she  is  big,  because  she  likes  that  boy. 
Because  she  is  brown  and  she  lost  their  book, 
because  she  doesn't  fit  and  she  lies.  Because 
they  can  ... 

The  Shape  of  a Girl 

Excerpt  pages  49-50.  Perform  as  choral  speak- 
ing (four  groups).  Each  group  must  also  decide 
upon  the  physical  representation  of  their  scene. 
Each  group  performs  in  succession  without 
stopping  between  groups. 

...  When  I look  at  her  picture,  when  I look  at  the 
dead  girl  in  the  paper,  part  of  me  gets  it.  And  I 
hate  it  that  I do;  I hate  to  be  even  partly  com- 
posed of  that  sort  of  information.  But  right  now, 
if  you  put  me  in  a room  with  girls,  girls  my  age 
that  I've  never  seen  before,  I could  divide  them 
all  up.  I could  decide  who  goes  where  and  just 
where  I fit  in  without  anyone  even  opening  their 
mouth ... 

The  Shape  of  a Girl 

Students  are  asked  to  close  their  eyes  and  listen 
to  the  words  (pp.  33-34).  At  the  end,  students, 
with  pen  in  hand,  are  asked  to  continue  sponta- 
neous writing  in  first-person  narration.  Allow 
them  to  write  for  about  five  minutes.  Next,  in 
groups  of  six,  students  are  asked  to  share  their 
writing/or  part  of  their  writing  with  their  group. 
Hear  all  six  and  then,  one  by  one,  take  each 
monologue  and  ask  the  writer  to  read  it  again 
while  the  other  five  in  the  group  create  the 


image  (literal  or  abstract)-without  discussion— 
that  represents  physically  the  words/ideas  that 
are  read.  Repeat  for  all  six  writers.  Discuss  what 
was  created  spontaneously. 

Finally,  show  the  whole  group,  the  pulling 
together  of  all  the  images  and  words.  Decide 
upon  the  order,  then  when  each  finishes  reading 
his/her  piece,  she/he  taps  the  next  person  out 
of  the  still  image  and  the  whole  image  shifts 
into  the  next  physical  representation  of  the 
next  monologue.  This  continues  until  all  are 
read/enacted. 


Episode  7 Forum  Theatre  Interventions: 
Penalty  Day  Reprise  J 


Three  of  the  striking  headlines  at  the  time  of 
Reena  Virk's  death  in  Victoria  were: 

"Accused  teen  killer  acted  like  death  was  a joke" 

"Witness  says  teen  smoked  cigarette  while 
drowning  Reena  Virk" 

"Students  knew  of  planned  attack  but  didn't  try 
to  stop  it." 

And  finally,  on  March  26,  2002,  the  Globe  and 
Mail  reported  on  the  trial  of  another  girl  con- 
victed of  harassing  a BC  teen  who  killed  herself 
when  the  judge  asked  that  a copy  of  her  deci- 
sion be  sent  to  the  girl's  former  high  school.  In 
her  report,  the  judge  says:  "I  was  particularly 
dismayed  that  none  of  the  bystanders  had  the 
moral  strength  or  the  courage  to  stand  in  front 
of  Dawn-Marie  Wesley,  to  tell  the  bullies  to 
stop,  go  away,  leave  her  alone." 


Repeat  Penalty  Day 


Scenes  from  Activity  #3 

This  time  the  teacher  facilitates  interventions  in 
the  style  of  Forum  Theatre.  Where  are  the 
words  or  actions  that  would  interrupt  the  rules 
of  the  game?  How  can  we  rethink  what  it 
means  to  intervene  so  that  it  is  no  longer 
a simple  question  of  one  individual's 
"moral  strength"? 
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THE  BULLY  ISSUE 


EDUCATIONAL  APPROACHES  TO  ANTI-BULLYING 


A Health  Promoting JSc 
Approach  to  Bullyii 


Andy  Anderson 


In  Health  Promoting  Schools  (HPS)  young 
people  are  thought  of  as  resources  to  be 
developed,  not  problems  to  be  solved.  Under 
these  conditions,  health  promotion  is  much 
more  than  a course  of  study:  it  is  a whole-life, 
school-wide,  community-wide  effort  to  build 
relationships  that  optimize  opportunities  for 
health  and  learning.  The  HPS  model,  there- 
fore, should  enable  students  to  play  active 
roles  in  their  school  community  as  a way  to 
experience  involvement  in  the  protection  and 
promotion  of  a just  society.  In  this  article,  I 
present  the  notion  of  the  Health  Promoting 
School  (HPS)  as  a conceptual  framework  for 
exploring  the  bully  issue. 


HEALTH  PROMOTING  SCHOOLS 


New  perspectives  on  health  promotion  in 
Canada  and  around  the  world  have  been 
strongly  influenced  by  the  Ottawa  Charter  for 
Health  Promotion  (1986)  which  asserts  the 
following: 

• Health  is  viewed  as  a resource  for  daily 
living,  emphasizing  social  and  personal 
resources,  as  well  as  physical  capacities. 

• Health  promotion  is  defined  as  “the  process 
of  enabling  people  to  increase  control  over, 
and,  to  improve  their  health.” 

The  Health  Promoting  School  is  defined  as  a 
school  that  is  “constantly  strengthening  its 
capacity  as  a healthy  setting  for  living,  learning 
and  working”  (WHO,  1986).  The  Health 
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if  1 can  stop  one  heart 
from  breaking, 

1 shaCf  not  five  in  vain; 

if  1 can  ease  one  fife  the  aching, 

Or  coof  one  pain, 

Or  hefp  one  fainting  robin 
Unto  his  nest  again, 

1 shaff  not  five  in  vain. 


Promoting  School  was  conceived  by  WHO  as 
a unique  way  to: 

• Harmonize  education  and  health 

• Build  bridges  between  schools  and  commu- 
nities 

• Empower  teachers,  students  and  parents  to 
assume  greater  control  over  the  decisions 
that  affect  health  and  learning 

• Integrate  health  across  the  curriculum 

• Incorporate  health  in  the  school  culture  and 
policy 

• Relate  health  promotion  to  school  improve- 
ment plans 

Health  Promoting  Schools  seek  to  prepare 
young  people  to  take  better  care  of  them- 
selves and  others  by  working  collaboratively 
with  community  partners  to  improve  the 
integration  of  health  and  educational  services 
and  supports,  coordinate  health  initiatives 
with  school  goals,  and  create  school  environ- 
ments that  foster  appropriate  opportunities 
for  students  to  play  active  roles  in  school  gov- 
ernance and  program  initiatives  throughout 
the  school. 


BUILDING  RELATIONSHIPS 


A program  focused  on  reducing  the  incidence 
of  bullying  might  choose  to  first  address  the 
topic  of  friendship.  One  school  tracked  the 
development  of  friendships  through  the  Show 
of  Hands  project.  Students  identified  as  “help- 
ing hands”  had  their  names  displayed  on  cut- 


outs of  their  hands  which  were  placed  along  a 
wall.  Eventually  the  hands  on  the  wall  circum- 
scribed the  school  creating  an  all-encompass- 
ing hug.  Students  might  also  examine  the  work 
of  the  Right  to  Play  organization  and  its  involve- 
ment as  a humanitarian  agency  to  promote 
the  right  all  children  have  to  play  (see 
www.righttoplay.org).  Children  are  proud  to 
be  part  of  world-wide  efforts  to  protect  chil- 
dren’s rights  and  freedoms.  Through  the  eyes 
of  children  we  can  create  visions  of  a world 
where  the  right  to  attend  school  and  play  with 
friends,  free  from  harassment  and  harm,  is 
respected  and  protected  by  everyone. 

Teachers  in  a Health  Promoting  School 
strive  to  develop  learning  environments  in 
their  classrooms  and  throughout  the  school 
that  promote  mental,  physical,  spiritual  and 
emotional  health  as  a prerequisite  for  learning. 
Current  brain  research  indicates  learning  is 
optimized  in  a high-challenge,  low-threat  envi- 
ronment— that  is,  a safe  and  orderly  place 
open  to  the  expression  of  young  people’s  ques- 
tions, thoughts,  and  feelings.  If  this  type  of 
environment  is  created,  students  are  more 
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likely  to  experience  the  condition  of  “relaxed 
alertness”  that  maximizes  learning  (Caine  & 
Caine,  1997).  Classroom  and  school  interven- 
tions that  make  the  learning  environment 
i safer,  more  caring,  better  managed,  and  more 
participatory  have  been  shown  to  increase  stu- 
dent attachment  to  school.  In  turn,  students 
who  are  more  engaged  and  attached  to  school 
have  better  attendance,  higher  graduation 
rates,  as  well  as  fewer  at-risk  behaviours  such 
as  drug  use,  drop-out/non-attendance,  and 
conduct  problems  (Hawkins,  Catalano,  & 
Miller,  1992;  Wilson,  Gottfredson,  & Najaka, 
2001).  Birch  & Ladd,  (1997)  found  that  a sense 
of  “closeness”  to  the  school — the  teachers, 
other  students  and  activities — relates  signifi- 
cantly to  school  bonding,  self-directed  behav- 
iour and  levels  of  cooperation  in  the  class- 
room. Providing  students  with  opportunities 
for  participation  may  also  increase  students’ 
intrinsic  motivation  to  behave  in  prosocial 
ways,  thereby  decreasing  school  crime  and 
other  forms  of  deviant  behaviour  in  the  school 
setting  (Csikszentmihalyi  & Larson,  1980). 

In  many  schools  around  the  world  students, 
teachers,  and  community  partners  have 
redesigned  their  playgrounds  to  create  rela- 
tionship-centered learning  environments. 
Playgrounds  as  Learning  Landscapes  become 
areas  where  creative  and  cooperative  play  are 
celebrated  and  areas  of  beauty  and  spirituality 
offer  revitalization.  Gardens,  grown  in  pots  or 
plots,  help  us  reconnect  with  the  earth  and 
experience  a more  intimate  relationship  with 
the  natural  environment  enabling  us  to  cope 
better  with  feelings  of  anger,  distrust,  and  fear. 
Nature  restores  hope  (St.  Leger,  2002). 


CHANGING  THE  FOCUS  FROM  “THEM”  TO  “US” 


Health  is  a resource  for  learning  and  living.  The 
root  meaning  of  resource  is  to  “renew  or  revi- 
talize.” In  recent  publications,  I have  argued 
that  health  promotion  and  school  improve- 
ment are  linked.  Work  for  health  in  schools 
builds,  for  example,  partnerships  with  com- 
munity care  providers.  In  turn,  schools  get 
smarter  (i.e.,  understand  the  realities  of  their 
community,  its  strengths  and  concerns,  build 
bridges  between  academic  texts  and  people’s 
lives).  From  a health  perspective,  connections 
between  community  cultures  and  community/ 
individual  assets  are  made  apparent.  The 


Health  Promoting  School  concept  is  a way 
educators  can  value,  intensify,  and  coordinate 
efforts  to  engage  everyone  in  a process  that 
collectively  addresses  the  issues  of  bullying  or 
any  other  matter  that  arises  as  a community. 
Strategically,  issues  approached  from  a health 
promotion  perspective  are  dealt  with  from  the 
inside-out.  In  other  words,  health  promotion- 
inspired  approaches  to  bullying  activate  a 
process  whereby  the  people  directly  involved/ 
affected  work  together  to  define  and  deal  with 
problems  in  relation  to  the  strengths,  resources 
and  relationships  they  seek  to  nurture  within 
their  own  community.  In  short,  health  promo- 
tion seeks  to  shift  the  locus  of  control  from 
externally  determined  or  mediated  factors 
(community  development)  to  an  internal  locus 
of  control  (community  building).  In  this  way, 
students  can  begin  to  form  “identities  of 
resourcefulness  and  achievement.” 

Health  can  be  a harmonizing  agent.  Health 
promoters  build  on  strengths,  align  with  core 
values  and  goals  of  the  institution,  and  build 
partnerships  to  optimize  the  benefits  of  both 
health  and  learning.  Accordingly,  health  pro- 
motion is  an  integral  part  of  school  improve- 
ment— not  an  add-on. 


HEALTH  LITERACY 


Health  literacy  is  a way  to  prepare  young  peo- 
ple to  actively  engage  in  the  processes  associat- 
ed with  managing  and  promoting  health  indi- 
vidually and  collectively.  Friere  (1998)  invites 
educators  to  teach  for  literacy  that  prepares 
students  to  not  only  “read  the  word  but  to  also 
read  the  world.”  David  Booth  describes  literacy 
as  “getting  the  most  out  of  any  text.”  In  relation 
to  health  literacy,  some  of  the  knowledge  or 
“smarts”  students  might  attend  to  as  part  of 
their  asset  building  health  initiatives  may 
include  the  following: 

SELF  SMARTS: 

What  did  I feel  when  I was  bullied? 

It  is  important  to  validate  the  feelings  and 
emotions  brought  about  by  the  experience  of 
being  bullied,  whether  it  is  a friend,  parent  or 
person  in  the  community.  We  need  to  know 
what  our  feelings  tell  us.  The  fear  we  feel  can 
sometimes  become  anger,  hatred,  of  retalia- 
tion. Consciousness  is  the  first  step  towards 
managing  our  feelings. 


Heath  Promoting  Schools 
foster  students' 
feelings  of  ...  

A COMPETENCE — students  gain 
I authentic  evidence  of  academic 
achievement,  accomplishment  of 
goals 

2 BELONGING — students  realize 
through  group  projects  that 
they  are  valued  members  of  a 
community 

3 USEFULNESS— volunteer 
service  provides  experiences 
where  students  make  a difference  in 
school  and  community  life 

4 POTENCY — problem-solving 
tasks  associated  with  health 
improvement/promotion  makes 
students  feel  empowered 

5 OPTIMISM — with  reflection  on 
the  goals  accomplished, 
students  perceive  that  they  can 
make  progress  in  their  life  and  that 
their  future  is  hopeful  . \\  \ 

^ ^ 

BOOK  SMARTS: 

What  can  I learn  from  stories,  novels,  poetry, 
brochures  or  class  instruction  about  how  to  care 
for  self  and  others? 

Characters  in  stories  are,  in  a sense,  cared  for 
by  us.  The  story  of  Nelson  Mandella  is  one  of 
those  stories  worth  telling.  He  faced  one  of  the 
greatest  bullies  of  all  time,  racism.  He  chose  to 
fight  oppression  and  assault  with  peace.  He 
stands  today  as  a hero  for  his  courage  to  main- 
tain his  devotion  to  beliefs  that  stood  above  his 
own  circumstances  and  pain. 

STREET  SMARTS: 

Who  and  what  do  I look  out  for/stay  away  from? 
Are  there  places  and  times  I am  better  off 
avoiding? 

Could  our  community  be  safer  with  well-lit, 
clean  and  attractive  parks  and  play  areas?  Do 
we  have  safe  walking  routes  to  school?  Who 
cares  if  we  cannot  play? 


THE  BULLY  ISSUE 


EDUCATIONAL  APPROACHES  TO  ANTI-BULLYING 


A Health  Promoting  School  . ; r ; ~ „ . 

Approach  to  Reduce  Bullying 


This  matrix  reflects  the  way  a Health  Promoting  School  approach  might  interact  within  existing  school  structures 
and  relationships  to  reduce  bullying.  Teachers,  students,  administrators  and  community  health  supporters  can 
complete  this  chart  together. 


SYSTEMS  CHANGE 

COMMUNITY  CHANGE 

SCHOOL  CHANGE 

School  ethos/ 
organizational  change 

City  neighbourhood/ 
school  strategies 

Identify  school  and  local 
community  needs  (socio- 
economic challenges) 

Identify  needs;  revised  rules. 
Discipline  plan 

Teacher  training  and 
support 

Training  to  include  conflict 
resolution,  class  management 

Local  teacher  support — 
voluntary  and  social 
youth  services 

Support  system  for  teachers; 
referral  and  support  protocols 

Family  and  parental 
support 

Funding  for  programs  and 
support  networks 

Links  with  health,  social, 
youth  and  justice  services 

Policies  concerning 
contacting/referral  of  parents 

Pupil  support 

Funding  for  programs 
and  staff 

Links  with  health,  social, 
youth  justice  services 

Conflict  resolution  policies, 
pupil  input  to  problem  solving 

Curriculum  and  special 
programs 

Emphasis  on  active  learning 
and  community  building  as 
part  of  learning  process 

Link  curricular  activities  to 
real  world  problem  solving 

Address  local  issues  in 
collaboration  with  community 
partners 

Physical  and  situational 
changes 

Develop  general  strategies 
and  protocols/project  funding 

Local  multi-agency  and 
community  plans 

Building,  lighting  surveillance, 
quick  repair,  monitor  and 
supervise  entrances  etc. 

PEOPLE  SMARTS: 

What  can  I discover  from  observing  others? 

We  encounter  many  different  situations  in  our 
day-to-day  experiences.  Can  we  learn  to 
become  a “student”  of  how  people  act  and 
speak,  uncovering  underlying  messages  and 
meanings?  Additionally,  we  must  become  more 
confident  and  comfortable  asking  for  help 
from  the  right  people.  In  one  class  students 
made  their  own  “yellow  pages”  with  a list  of 
the  people  to  trust  and  count  on  when  they  are 


in  trouble.  To  be  included  in  the  yellow  pages 
was  important  for  the  children,  the  agencies, 
and  parents.  Children  may  also  need  to  talk  to 
their  parents  about  how  they  deal  with  their 
anger  and  frustration. 

MEDIA  SMARTS: 

How  do  television,  movies,  and  video  games 
impact  our  lives? 

We  need  to  know  when  to  “turn  it  off.’”  What 
does  viewing  violent  acts  mean  to  me?  In  many 


instances,  this  is  not  the  best  way  to  be  enter- 
tained. According  to  recent  polls,  young  peo- 
ple want  excitement,  but  violence  is  not  fulfill- 
ing this  role  as  much  as  once  thought.  Get  the 
message  out  to  the  media — be  creative,  not 
confrontational . 

FAMILY  SMARTS: 

What  do  I learn  about  violence  in  my  home? 

December  5,  2003 — The  Toronto  Star  reports: 
“Young  children  who  witness  violence  at  home 
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Encourage  a sense  of 
belonging  and  community, 
self-esteem,  respect 


Clear  liaison  with  other  staff — 
smaller  units  of  care/daily 
contact 

Targeted  support  for  families, 
early  and  after  hours  programs 


Referral  to  school  outreach 
worker,  or  internal 
support  worker 

Support  for  individual  pupils/ 
families  in  school,  after  hours 


Bullying,  violence,  drugs,  racism 
poverty — build  awareness  at 
a marco  level  and  at  a micro 
level  respect,  foster  care 
of  each  other 


Teach  about  emotions  of 
victimization,  bullying,  conflict 
resolution  to  deal  with 
problems  of  disruption 
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Support  resources  for  groups  Mentoring,  tutoring;  after- 
representing  all  diversities  school  programs;  drop  in  center 


Encourage  class/group 
responsibility  for  area 
buildings,  grounds,  etc. 


Teach  about  street  smarts, 
people  smarts,  media 
smarts — how  to  read 
situations,  detect  danger, 
avoidance  strategies 


were  more  likely  to  be  aggressive  than  those 
who  had  not,  a new  Statistics  Canada  study 
found.”  Both  boys  and  girls  who  were  exposed 
to  some  form  of  physical  violence  at  home, 
such  as  a physical  confrontation  between  par- 
ents and  older  siblings  were  more  likely  to 
bully,  threaten,  or  attack  others  two  or  three 
years  later.  Dr.  Michael  Falk  of  the  Hospital  for 
Sick  Children  is  quoted  as  saying:  “Parental 
violence  in  the  home  is  probably  more  impor- 
tant for  these  kids  than  violent  games  and  TV 
shows,  not  to  dismiss  them  completely,  but 
violence  in  the  home  is  probably  a more  cru- 
cial risk  factor.” 


SCHOOL  SMARTS: 

Can  I recognize  bullying  when  it  happens  at  my 
school? 

A teacher  was  overheard  taking  up  a mathe- 
matics test.  Students  were  asked  one  by  one  to 
stand  and  declare  the  number  of  errors  and 
how  many  questions  they  had  attempted. Their 
scores  were  converted  to  a percentage  so  stu- 
dents could  locate  their  score  on  the  perform- 
ance grid  or  rubric. 

The  range  on  the  teacher’s  grid  was: 


85% — 1 00% 

level  4 

75%— 85% 

level  3 

60%— 75% 

level  2 

below  60% 

level  1 

*5 

PROBLEMS  FOR  KIDS 
ASSOCIATED  WITH  BULLYING 


Health  problems  associated  with 
bullying  include: 

• being  depressed  (Kumpulainen, 
Rasanen  & Puura,  2001) 

• suffering  from  anxiety  (Craig, 1998) 

• experiencing  lower  self-esteem 
(O'Moore  & Kirkham,  2001) 

• developing  physical  health 
problems  (e.g.,  sleep  problems, 
bed  wetting,  fatigue)  (Rigby, 

1999) . 

Social  problems  associated  with 
bullying  include: 

• lack  of  social  acceptance  (Boulton 
& Smith,  1994) 

• difficulty  making  friends  (Bond, 
Carlin,  Thomas,  Rubin,  & Patton, 
2001) 

• fighting  (Nansel,  Overpeck,  Pilla 
Ruan,  Simons-Morton,  & Scheidt, 
2001) 

• vandalism  (Baldry  & Farrington, 

2000) . 

For  full  publishing  details  see 
Reference  list. 


Consider  the  following  exchange: 

TEACHER:  Jennifer — how  many  did  you  have 
wrong? 

JENNIFER:  I had  3 wrong. 

TEACHER:  And  how  many  did  you  try? 

JENNIFER:  12 

TEACHER:  That’s  three  wrong  out  of  12,  that’s 
75  percent,  that’s  a level  three. 

TEACHER:  Brian  how  about  you,  how  many 
wrong? 

BRIAN:  Four. 

TEACHER:  Out  of  how  many? 

BRIAN:  Ten. 

TEACHER:  That’s  only  60  percent,  that’s  a level 
2 and  very  close  to  a 1 , you’re  going 
to  have  to  do  a lot  better. . 
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Examples  of  Health 
Promoting  School  Projects 
Reduce  Bullying • 


• Show  of  Hands 

• Right  to  Play 

• Learning  Landscapes 


\\ 


TEACHER:  Nick,  how  many  wrong? 

NICK:  Three. 

TEACHER:  Let  me  see  the  paper. 

After  Nick  approached  the  desk  at 
the  front  of  the  room,  the  teacher 
examined  the  paper. 

TEACHER:  You  marked  that  question  right  and 
it’s  wrong.  THAT’S  CHEATING. 
Not  only  do  you  get  a zero,  but  I 
want  you  to  put  your  name  on  the 
board  and  stay  in  at  recess. 


We  all  have  to  think  hard  about  bullying  and 
how  it  can  creep  into  everyone’s  behaviours. 
Challenge  your  students  to  consider  the  ques- 
tions: “What  should  we  do  when  the  bully  is 
someone  we  respect  or  love?”  “How  can  we 
build  resiliency  in  our  daily  lives?” 

Health  promotion  in  schools  involves  the 
initiation  and  implementation  of  a wide  range 
of  activities  and  services  that  address  opportu- 
nities for  student,  school,  and  community 
growth.  Health  promotion  initiatives  aimed  at 
bullying  should  enable  students  to  exercise 
leadership,  to  initiate  and  participate  in  cam- 
paigns for  social  justice,  to  serve  as  activists  for 
and  protectors  of  human  dignity,  and  to 
demonstrate  citizenship.  From  a health  pro- 
motion perspective,  schools  should  foster  a 
rich  sense  of  what  it  means  to  be  part  of  com- 
munity that  embodies  and  expresses  certain 
beliefs  and  values  about  human  rights  and  enti- 
tlements. The  principles  and  practices  of  the 
health  promoting  school  have  much  to  offer 
students,  families  and  school  communities.  El 
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1 . Find  out  what  your  students  are 
feeling.  Ask  them  to  respond  to 
the  degree  to  which  they  agree 
or  disagree  with  the  following 
statements: 

• My  class  is  like  a family 

• Students  in  my  class  help  one 
another  learn 

• I believe  that  I can  talk  to  the 
teachers  in  this  school  about 
things  that  are  bothering  me 

• Students  in  my  class  can  get  a 
rule  changed  if  they  think  that  it 
is  unfair 


2.  Afterwards,  discuss  changes  in 
behaviours  and/or  beliefs  that 
would  bring  about  a classroom 
environment  that  would  produce 
positive  responses  to  these 
questions. 


416  923-6641 , ext.  2077 

(every  Monday  andTuesday,  9 a.m.  - 5 p.m.) 


A Technique  to  increase 
CLASS  participation: 
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Simons-Morton,  B,  Scheldt,  P.  (2001).  Bullying  behav- 
iours among  US  youth . JAMA,  285,  2094—2100. 
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Bullying  Doesn’t  Have  to 
be  Just  Another  Issue  on 
Another  Poster 


Pavla  Uppal 

A visitor  to  many  elementary  schools  in  the 
Toronto  area  may  spot  a big,  colourful  plac- 
ard outside  the  main  office  stating  the  anti -bul- 
lying policy  of  the  school.  Inside  classrooms, 
posters  created  by  students  say  what  they  think 
about  bullying  and  how  they  approach  the 
issue.  Children  are  knowlegable  about  the 
problem;  they  recite  the  rules;  they  know  the 
terminology  and  the  steps  required  in  such  sit- 
uations. With  so  much  being  done,  the  prob- 
lem must  be  nearly  eliminated  by  now  . . . 

Unfortunately  not.  Bullying  is  still  present. 
It  is  a deep  social  problem  and  raises  questions 
about  personality,  social  behaviour,  and  char- 
acter qualities.  There’s  no  easy-fix,  one-size- 
fits-all  solution;  it  is  an  extensive  process  of 
learning,  developing  understanding,  empathy, 
and  compassion. 

As  a teacher  who  is  responsible  for  imple- 
menting anti-bullying  education,  I have  made 
posters  and  discussed  the  issue  with  my  stu- 
dents, but  I wanted  to  explore  what  a theatre 
experience  might  offer.  Drama  digs  deep  into 
issues  and  thus  it  empowers  the  development 
of  tools  necessary  to  deal  with  difficult  emo- 
tional issues  such  as  bullying. 


I MET  A BULLY  ON  THE  HILL 


Theatre  Direct  Canada  recently  produced  a 
play  entitled  I Met  a Bully  on  the  Hill,  written  by 
Martha  Brooks  and  Maureen  Hunter,  and 
directed  by  Lynda  Hill  for  elementary  students 
throughout  Ontario.  Theatre  Direct  presented 
this  story  to  Grades  2—6  in  140  elementary 
schools  last  year  and  the  show  was  remounted 
for  touring  105  elementary  schools. 

Lynda  Hill,  the  artistic  director,  explains  its 
success: 


This  play  refuses  to  offer  up  easy  solutions  and  resists 
black  and  white  depictions  of  the  bully  and  target.lt 
provokes  discussion  and  further  examination  of  the 
issue. 

Truthful  dialogues,  real  characters  and  an 
engaging  story  offer  insights  into  human 
relationships  and  conflicts. 


THE  STORY 


J.J.,  an  8-year-old  girl,  has  recently  moved 
from  the  country  to  the  city,  leaving  behind 
her  beloved  grandfather. 

She  is  befriended  by  David,  a quiet  boy  with 
a great  sense  of  humour  and  a passion  for 
trumpet,  and  tough,  good-hearted  Karla  who 
doesn’t  let  anybody  push  her  around. Together 
the  three  friends  attempt  to  deal  with  9-year- 
old  Raymond,  the  school  bully,  who  exhorts 
money  from  J.J.  each  time  she  uses  “his  hill” — 
her  most  direct  route  to  school.  Finally,  they 
decide  to  seek  revenge. 

However  they  discover  that  if  they  respond 
to  Raymond  in  this  way,  they  themselves 
become  the  bullies.  Inspired  by  J.J.’s  compas- 
sion, the  confrontation  is  resolved  peacefully. 
The  three  friends  agree  to  stick  together  and 
to  get  help  from  adults  to  solve  the  problem  of 
the  “Bully  on  the  Hill.” 


RESPONSE  FROM  TEACHERS 


Pat  McCarthy,  the  company’s  educational  con- 
sultant, distributes  teacher  response  forms 
after  performances  which  ask  such  questions 
as:  Do  you  find  this  theatre  piece  educational? 
Do  you  think  it  has  made  a difference  in  stu- 
dents’ learning  and  understanding  of  the  bully 
issue? 


From  9 “Met  a ‘Buffy  on  a Q-CiCC 

KARLA:  W fiat’s  fie  UJp  to? 

J.J.:  dfot fling. 

DAVID:  ‘Right-nothing.  ifothing. 
number  ONE:  Tfe  caffs  you  names, 
idothing 

number  TWO:  Q-fe  terrorizes  you. 
NOTHING  NUMBER  THREE:  ide  makes 


you 


sick 


your 


stomacfi,  so 


you 


never  want  to  come  to  scfioof . 

J.J.:  You  mean  there  is  a word  for 
what  he  is  doing  to  me? 

cAo 

Martha  Brooks,  Maureen  Hunter 
Scirocco  Drama,  1995 


Drama  digs  deep  into  issues  and  thus 
it  empowers  the  development  of  tools 
necessary  to  deal  with  difficult 
emotional  issues  such  as  bullying 


Comments  included: 

Students  were  very  engaged,  didn’t  move  during  the 
show,  totally  engrossed. . . 

The  kids  could  identify  with  the  characters. . . 

The  kids  could  recognize  the  situations  of  bully  pre- 
sented in  the  play. . . 

The  play  was  very  appropriate  for  this  age  level. . . 
Very  realistic,  in  that  the  problem  is  not  all  resolved 
by  the  end  of  the  play. . . 

The  kids  loved  it  and  wanted  to  talk  about  the  story 


EDUCATIONAL  APPROACHES  TO  ANTI-BULLYING 
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Watching  others  struggle 


tojind  a solution  has 


great  educational  potential. 
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and  the  themes  afterwards. . . 

Teachers  identified  three  key  points: 

• Students  stay  engaged  throughout  the  entire 
show 

• Students  feel  empathy  for  the  characters  and 
identify  with  the  story 

• Students  spontaneously  talk  about  the  issues 
raised. 

Children  learn  through  a theatre  experience 
as  they  connect  to  their  own  knowledge  and 
feelings.  Teachers  can  guide  students  through 
the  process  of  critical  thinking  and  reflection 
by  honouring  their  responses  and  by  listening 
to  what  they  have  to  say;  and  paying  attention 
to  the  stories  they  choose  to  reveal. 

Teachers  can  provide  a learning  environ- 
ment where  students  can  share  their  opinions, 
debrief  and  reflect  upon  the  experience. 

Lynda  Hill  adds,  “The  capacity  for  critical 
analysis  needs  to  be  nurtured  and  encouraged 
in  children.  This  is  why  a child  needs  an  adult 
to  talk  with  them  about  their  experience  and 
help  them  to  articulate  their  feelings  and 
responses.  Not  analyzed  into  the  ground  or  the 
child’s  personal  response  devalued  or  exploit- 
ed— an  appropriate,  sensitive  approach.” 


E5EE33I3 

• Karla’s  character  seems  to  get  away  with  violence 
as  a solution 

• The  vigilante  aspect  was  disturbing — the  three 
getting  together  to  gang  up  on  the  bully 

• The  inappropriate  behaviour  is  shown  while  the 
appropriate  way  to  deal  with  bullying  is  only 
talked  about 

• The  children  might  be  left  with  impression  that 
talking  to  adults  doesn’t  help 

• There  was  no  real  solution  to  the  problem,  as 
Raymond  is  still  an  angry  bully  in  the  end 


These  responses  demonstrate  the  need  for  a 
quick  solution,  a morality  that  will,  like  a 
magic  wand,  transform  them  and  prevent  bul- 
lying. The  play  instead  reflects  life,  with  its 
complexity.  Some  teachers  saw  the  story  as 
setting  a bad  example  of  dealing  with  the  bully 
because  the  characters  in  the  play  were  in  fact 
becoming  bullies  themselves.  But  is  that  not  a 
valuable  educational  lesson? 

Watching  others  struggle  to  find  a solution 
has  great  educational  potential.  When  students 
identify  with  the  characters  and  witness  their 
emotional  struggle,  the  issue  is  no  longer  a 
poster  or  a pamphlet;  it’s  a live  event  being 
revealed  in  front  of  their  eyes.  The  resolution  is 
not  immediate,  but  through  reflection  and  writ- 
ten, verbal  or  artistic  responses,  students  can  be 
guided  on  the  path  towards  possible 
solutions.  D 


PAVLA  UPPAL  is  a theatre  artist  with 
background  in  acting  and  directing 
theatre  for  young  audiences.  She 
taught  drama  in  the  Czech  Republic 
as  well  as  in  Canada  and  is  a recent 
graduate  of  OISE/UT.  Her  main  focus 
is  on  how  role  playing  in  drama 
education  improves  students,  social  awareness  through 
empathy  and  thus  helps  to  bring  about  a social  change. 


STOP  THE  BULLYING: 

Second  City  Creative 
Education 

Anti-bullying  Skill  Development 
Initiative 

Overview:  There  are  thousands  of 
ways  to  approach  anti-bullying  in 
classrooms,  and  Second  City  has 
the  corner  on  one  of  the  most 
effective  ways:  using  humour  to  get 
out  of  a tricky  spot.Chris  Farley  used 
to  say,  "Find  something  funny  to 
say  to  get  yourself  out  of  a tough 
situation."  The  Second  City  uses 
their  famous  sketch  creation 
process,  based  upon  improvisation 
techniques,  to  explore  underlying 
issues  of  bullying  with  students  and 
to  discover  possible  solutions 
through  talk,  laughter,  interaction, 
improvisation  and  reflection.  Stop 
the  Bullying!  is  a new  program  from 
Second  City,  yet  it  has  already  been 
implemented  in  23  schools  across 
Ontario. 

Program:  An  8-hour,  4-part  series 
for  secondary  student  ambassadors 
selected  by  the  school.  Second 
City's  instructors  work  directly  with 
the  Ambassador  Groups  and  their 
supervising  teacher  to  develop  and 
deliver  anti-bullying  sketches.  With 
the  support  of  the  supervising 
teacher,  the  Ambassadors  then 
share  the  message  that  we  will  Stop 
the  Bullying!  with  peers,  elementary 
students,  staff,  parents  and  the 
community.  It's  the  process  and  the 
on-going  reinforcement  from  the 
Second  City  instructor,  the  teacher 
and  the  administrative  staff  that 
ultimately  enables  each 
Ambassador  to  grow  into  a leader 
...  by  giving  and  taking  ideas. 

For  more  information  contact 
Jody  Bishop,  416-410-5959, 
jbishop@secondcity.com  » 
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THE  ROOTS  OF  EMPATHY: 

Canada’s  Olive  Branch 
to  the  World 


Mary  Gordon,  Joan  Green 


Roots  of  Empathy  is  an  evidence-based  classroom  program  which  has  shown  dramatic  effect 
in  reducing  levels  of  aggression  and  violence  among  schoolchildren  while  raising  social/ 
emotional  competence  and  increasing  empathy. 


Roots  of  Empathy  is  an  evidence-based  class- 
room program  which  has  shown  dramatic 
effect  in  reducing  levels  of  aggression  and 
violence  among  schoolchildren  while  raising 
social /emotional  competence  and  increasing 
empathy. 

Children  are  living  in  a world  where  they  are 
exposed  to  escalating  incidents  of  violence  and 
destructive  responses  to  conflict.  Growing 
ranks  of  disaffected,  marginalized,  and  isolated 
people  all  too  often  resort  to  violence,  publicly 
and  privately.  At  the  family  and  neighbourhood 
level  children  are  increasingly  exposed  to  harsh 
and  threatening  environments,  as  evidenced  by 
an  increase  in  domestic  violence,  child  abuse 
(physical  and  sexual),  child  and  youth  violence 
(male  and  female),  and  bullying.  If  children’s 
real  life  experiences  confirm  or  mirror  the  vio- 
lence that  they  see  in  the  ever-pervasive  screens 
in  their  lives — television,  video  games,  the 
Internet,  movies,  and  print  media,  they  experi- 
ence very  adverse  affects.  The  results  of  these 
influences  paint  a disturbing  picture  of  dimin- 
ished social  capacity  and  an  inability  to  form 
meaningful  relationships. 

In  this  period  of  major  economic  and  social 
change,  the  family  experiences  significant 
stress.  Children  are  often  inadequately  nur- 
tured and  parenting  is  undervalued.  Poor 
parenting,  especially  if  abusive  or  neglectful, 
results  in  a cascade  of  damaging  outcomes  for 
children.  Overcoming  the  devastation  of  a bad 
start  in  life  is  extraordinarily  difficult  and  usu- 


ally unsuccessful,  and  has  significant  economic 
and  social  implications  for  society  in  addition 
to  the  suffering  of  the  individual. 

What  is  common  in  violence  and  in  abusive/ 
neglectful  parenting  is  low  levels  of  empathy. 
Fostering  empathy — the  ability  to  identify 
with  another  person’s  feelings — can  serve  as 
an  antidote  to  violence  and  is  crucial  to  good 
parenting.  Poor  parenting  and  violence  cuts 
across  all  socio-economic  levels  of  the  com- 
munity and  as  such,  empathy  needs  to  be 
fostered  in  all  children. 

Our  mission  is  to  build  more  caring,  peace- 
ful and  civil  societies.  The  Roots  of  Empathy 
program  focuses  on  raising  levels  of  empathy, 
resulting  in  more  respectful  and  caring  rela- 
tionships and  reduced  levels  of  bullying  and 
aggression.  The  heart  of  the  program  is  a 
neighbourhood  infant  and  parent  who  visit  the 
classroom  once  a month  for  the  full  school 


Results  for  children  in  the 
program  show: 

• Increased  emotional  knowledge 

• Increased  social  understanding 

• Increased  pro-social  behaviours 
with  peers 

• Decreased  aggression  with  peers 

• Decreased  proactive  aggression^*  . 
(bullying) 


T’his  hitthe  girC  fias  painted  her  pain 
with  aching  charity.  T’he  acid  of 
name  cahhing  corrodes  chifdren’s  sehf 
esteem  and  crushes  the  wihcfhowers 
of  their  spirit.  In  the  'Roots  of 
“Empathy  chassroom,  chihdren feef 
vindicated  in  their  suffering  rather 
than  humihiated.  Inhere  is  an 
opportunity  for  the  chihd  who  is  the 
perpetrator  of  hurt  to  Cook  at  the 
impact  of  name  cahhing  without 
being  personahhy  shamed.  Cruehty  is 
not  condoned  hy  the  chihdren  and 
incidents  such  as  this  hind  of  name- 
cahhing  wane.  Roots  of  Empathy 
does  not  target  the  victim  or  the 
huhhy  hut  educates  the  onhoohers,  the 
whohe  chass,  to  understand  the 
impact  of  huhhying  and  other  forms 
of  cruehty.  “A  situation  of  sociah  trust 
and  mutuah  respect  is  devehoped  in 
the  citizenry  of  the  chassroom. 

c*? 

Children’s  Art  — "the  poetry  of  their  souls" 
- Mary  Gordon 


year.  A certified  Instructor  works  with  a spe- 
cialized curriculum  to  coach  students  in 
observing  baby's  development,  celebrating 
milestones,  interacting  with  baby  and  learning 
about  infant  needs  and  temperament.  Part  of 
our  success  is  due  to  the  universal  nature  of  the 
program;  all  students  are  positively  engaged 
instead  of  the  targeted  approach  to  bullies 
taken  by  some  other  programs. 

Roots  of  Empathy  began  in  two  Toronto 
schools  in  1996  and  became  a charitable  not- 
for-profit  organization  in  2000.  Now,  in  2004, 
Roots  of  Empathy  has  722  programs  in 
8 provinces,  reaching  over  18,000  students  in 
Canada,  with  pilot  projects  in  Japan  and 
Australia. 


WHAT  IS  ROOTS  OF  EMPATHY? 


Roots  of  Empathy  is  a classroom  parenting 
program  which  teaches  infant  development, 
emotional  literacy,  inclusion,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  empathy  (the  ability  to  under- 
stand how  other  people  feel)  in  children  and 
adults. 


EDUCATIONAL  APPROACHES  TO  ANTI-BULLYING 


Roots  of  Empathy  is  correctly 
identified  as  an: 

’ * 

• Anti-bullying  program 

• Character-building  program 

• Preventative  intervention  program 

• Human  development  program 

• Social/emotional  competency 
program 

• Crime  prevention  program 

• Emotional  literacy  program 

• Substance-abuse  prevention  program 

• Parenting  program 

• Teen  pregnancy  prevention  program 

• Peace  program 

• Infant  injury  prevention  program 

• Child  abuse  prevention  program 

• Anti-racism  education  program  \\  « 

^ 


HOW  DO  YOU  GROW  A MORE  CARING  SOCIETY? 


You  create  better  citizens.  Citizens  who  recog- 
nize that  the  needs  of  others  are  equal  to  their 
own.  It’s  simple  really.  Simple  enough  for  the 
youngest  children  to  learn.  Basic  enough  for  a 
baby  to  teach.  That’s  Roots  of  Empathy. 


WHY  DO  WE  NEED  ROOTS  OF  EMPATHY? 


Today’s  children  receive  a daily  exposure  to 
violence  and  aggression  in  the  news,  onT.V. , 
and  video  games.  Society’s  harsh  tone  needs  to 
be  actively  countered  in  the  classroom.  The 
current  focus  on  scholastic  basics  leaves  little 
opportunity  or  method  for  fostering  social  and 
emotional  learning.  The  result  is  a generation 
who  may  excel  in  academic  literacy,  but  oper- 
ate without  a literacy  of  feelings. 


There  is  an  inverse  relationship  between 
empathy  and  aggression.  As  levels  of  empathy 
rise,  violence  and  aggression  fall.  When  chil- 
dren are  able  to  understand  another’s  point  of 
view  and  respect  their  feelings,  aggressive 
behaviour  is  less  likely  to  occur.  This  can  have  a 
direct  impact  on  bullying  and  future  levels  of 
family  and  societal  violence. 

Knowledge  of  infant  development  and 
safety  issues  (Shaken  Baby  Syndrome,  Fetal 
Alcohol  Spectrum  Disorder,  SIDS)  can  prevent 
future  child  abuse  and  builds  parenting  capaci- 
ty for  the  next  generation.  Messages  of  inclu- 
sion, respect  and  good  citizenship  are  core 
values  in  Roots  of  Empathy  instruction  and 
should  be  core  values  in  a civil  society. 


HOW  DOES  ROOTS  OF  EMPATHY  MAKES 
A DIFFERENCE? 


The  principle  of  Roots  of  Empathy  is  that  to 
build  a civil  society,  we  need  to  be  able  to 
understand  and  respond  to  the  needs  of 
others,  as  well  as  articulate  our  own. 

At  the  heart  of  the  Roots  of  Empathy  cur- 
riculum is  an  infant,  whose  success  is  entirely 
dependent  on  his  or  her  ability  to  express  his 
or  her  needs  to  a parent. 

Classrooms,  Junior  Kindergarten  to  Grade 
8,  adopt  a neighbourhood  parent  and  infant  for 
the  school  year.  The  Roots  of  Empathy 
Instructor  visits  the  classroom  27  times  during 
the  school  year. 

One  third  of  these  visits  include  parent  and 
infant,  whose  development  is  chronicled  from 
the  earhest  months  to  12  months  of  age. 

Through  watching,  listening  and  asking 
questions,  children  witness  the  growing  of  a 
bond  between  parent  and  infant,  and  the  evo- 
lution of  the  child’s  ability  to  communicate. 


With  age-appropriate  instruction  in  neuro- 
science and  by  learning  to  compare  their  own 
feelings  and  temperament  with  those  of  a baby, 
children  learn  lessons  that  they  can  apply  to 
relationships  in  the  classroom  and  throughout 
their  lives. 

The  four  levels  of  Roots  of  Empathy  cur- 
riculum complement  and  support  the  school 
curriculum. 

“Give  children  Roots  of  Empathy  today,  and 
tomorrow  they’ll  grow  us  a more  caring  and 
peaceful  society.”  Q 
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PROVINCIAL  FUNDING  ANNOUNCEMENT: 


On  May  7,  2004,  Education  Minister  Gerard  Kennedy 
announced  a grant  of  $500,000  to  support  the  maintenance 
and  expansion  of  the  program  in  Ontario.  ROE  is  initiating 
discussions  with  OISE/UT  and  other  Ontario  universities 
to  create  an  effective  Ontario  team  who  will  work  in 
collaboration  with  our  researchers  based  at  UBC. 

Roots  of  Empathy  has  benefited  from  the  support  of  the 
governments  of  British  Columbia  and  Manitoba  which  were 
instrumental  in  the  program's  taking  hold  in  each  of  these 


provinces.  Recently,  the  Alberta  government  has  entered 
into  a partnership  with  Roots  of  Empathy  to  expand  the 
program  in  Alberta  from  the  current  97  programs  to  about 
270  programs,  with  a focus  on  expansion  into  Grade  1 
classrooms.  Government  investment  in  Roots  of  Empathy 
will  pay  back  many  dividends  across  the  social  policy 
agendas  which  aim  at  equitable,  respectful  and  collaborative 
climates  for  participating  and  contributing  citizens. 
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‘ UncCer  Attack 


Rethinking 

Anti-bullying  Progams 

gulzar  raisa  charania,  Ken  Jeffers 


Bullying  is  directed  from  one  student  to  another  where  there  is  a power  imbalance  and 
pattern  of  repeated  aggressive  behaviour  with  negative  intent. 

— Dan  Olewus 


As  Student  Program  Workers  in  the  Toronto 
District  School  Board  (TDSB)  Equity 
Department,  we  have  come  across  various 
school-based  initiatives,  supported  by  equity 
minded  teachers,  administrators  and  commu- 
nity organizations,  to  help  students  appreciate 
the  importance  of  equity  education  and 
take  leadership  in  their  schools  to  promote 
equity  and  social  justice.  Increasingly,  we 
encounter  programs  that  focus  on  anti- 
bullying.  Undeniably  such  programs  may  play 
an  important  role  for  schools,  particularly  at 
the  elementary  level,  in  helping  students  to 
learn  about  and  enact  principles  of  inclusion, 
fairness  and  respect. They  are  also  often  a good 
starting  point  for  schools  that  have  little 
history  in  doing  human  rights  or  social  justice 
work. 

In  this  article,  we  would  like  to  take  an 
opportunity  to  share  some  preliminary  reflec- 
tions on  anti-bullying  programs.  We  would  like 
to  explore  the  ways  in  which,  despite  the  good 
intentions  of  educators  who  sponsor  or  advo- 
cate such  programs,  anti-bullying  programs 
are  often  limited  responses  to  equity  and 
human  rights  issues  that  require  far  more 
methodological  and  systemic  interventions. 
Based  on  our  work  in  TDSB  schools,  we  will 
also  offer  some  preliminary  suggestions  for 
school  based  programs  that  combine  insights 
offered  by  anti-bullying  initiatives  but  are 
embedded  in  an  equity  context  that,  in  our 
opinion,  have  the  potential  to  be  much  more 
transformative. 


For  this  article,  we  rely  on  the  definition  of 
bullying  developed  by  Norwegian  Professor 
Dan  Olewus  who  has  been  researching  bully- 
ing for  the  past  30  years.  Bullying  is  directed 
from  one  student  to  another  where  there  is  a 
power  imbalance  and  pattern  of  repeated 
aggressive  behaviour  with  negative  intent.  It  is 
also  widely  accepted  that  manifestations  of 
bullying  are  generally  grouped  as  physical 
aggression,  verbal  aggression  and  social  alien- 
ation. Incidents  of  bullying  may  include  some 
or  all  of  these  behaviours. 

We  have  observed  that  bullying  has  become 
a term  used  to  describe  individual  or  overt  acts 
of  all  kinds  by  students  that  are  deemed  to  be 
inappropriate.  There  is  no  disagreement  that 
clear  and  consistently  applied  consequences 
are  important  in  the  face  of  inappropriate  stu- 
dent behaviour.  However,  it  is  also  important 
to  place  individual  actions  in  a larger  context, 
particularly  when  individual  behaviours  rein- 
force systemic  inequities.  The  very  term  “bul- 
lying,” when  used  to  refer  to  all  student  behav- 
iour that  is  inappropriate,  masks  the  equity  and 
human  rights  issues  often  at  play  in  such  inci- 
dents. Without  explicitly  naming  racism,  sex- 
ism, homophobia,  classism  and  ableism, 
approaches  to  bullying  and  the  development  of 
anti-bullying  programs  reflect  partial  analyses 
of  interactions  between  students  within  a larg- 
er school  and  societal  context.  Exclusively 
punitive  approaches  to  racist,  sexist  or  homo- 
phobic  name-calling,  for  example,  do  not  help 
students  reflect  on  the  origin  of  their  attitudes 


ST’OT!  ST’OT! 

Tm  under  attack 
‘Don’t  cad  me  that 
Q can’t  turn  back 


ST’OT!  ST’OT! 
Tm  under  attack 
Just  off  the  p fane 
1 have  a name 

ST’OT!  ST’OT! 
Tm  under  attack 
‘ 1 have  a name 
1 have  a cCaim 


ST’OT!  ST’OT! 

Tm  under  attack 
Tm  brand  new  here 
1 can’t  be  repaired 

ST’OT!  ST’OT! 


Tm  under  attack 


and  impact  of  their  behaviour.  We  suggest  that 
equity  and  human  rights  education  are 
required  to  address  the  specific  impacts  of 
racist,  sexist  or  homophobic  name-calling  and 
connect  such  individual  actions  to  larger 
systems  of  power  and  their  operation.  In  our 
experience,  such  analysis  accompanied  by 
support  to  students  in  identifying  and  taking 
collective  action  to  combat  racism,  sexism, 
homophobia  and  all  forms  of  discrimination  in 
their  school  communities  are  far  more  produc- 
tive interventions. 
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A primary  focus  on  overt  behaviours  on  the 
part  of  students  as  violent  and/ or  inappropriate 
also  eclipses  the  insidious  ways  in  which  school 
policies  and  practices  reinforce  racism, 
sexism,  ableism,  homophobia  and  classism. 
How  does  this  play  out  in  schools?  We  have 
observed  that  a student  who  responds  to 
racism  in  schools,  in  ways  that  are  not  appro- 
priate, receives  similar,  or  in  some  cases,  more 
severe  consequences  than  a student  perpetrat- 
ing racism.  Also,  there  is  little  work  done  to 
support  the  student  who  has  experienced 
racism  or  to  connect  it  to  the  various  ways  in 
which  the  school  environment  reproduces 
racism  systemically.  This  often  occurs  through 
streaming  of  students  and  lack  of  representa- 
tion of  the  histories,  contributions  and  experi- 
ences of  Aboriginal  communities  and  commu- 
nities of  colour  in  the  school  curriculum. 

At  the  same  time  as  we  see  an  enormous 
escalation  in  reported  incidents  of  discrimina- 
tion, harassment  and  human  rights  concerns  in 
schools,  we  also  see  drastic  cuts  in  services, 
both  centrally  and  at  the  school  level,  to  sup- 
port the  most  vulnerable  and  marginalized 
students  from  equity-seeking  communities. 
School  community  advisors,  youth  and  atten- 
dance counselors,  guidance  counselors,  equity 
workers,  and  ESL  support  programs  have  been 
reduced  or  eliminated.  In  fact,  in  some 
schools,  anti-bullying  and  violence  prevention 
programs  are  conducted  by  police  officers 
teaching  elementary  students  about  bullying 
and  working  with  student  leaders  to  build 
safety  plans  and  initiatives  for  their  schools  and 
communities.  Again,  this  tends  to  reinforce  a 
very  particular  and  narrow  vision  of  violence 
and  safety,  often  not  within  an  equity  and 
human  rights  context.  We  also  need  to 
acknowledge  the  reality  that  vast  majorities  of 


equity-seeking  youth  do  not  experience  police 
officers  as  educators  of  peace  and  justice.  As 
equity  workers,  we  work  from  the  perspective 
that  security  and  policing  need  to  be  tempered 
with  a focus  on  student  rights,  safety  and 
proactive  equity  programs. 

We  are  also  increasingly  alarmed  at  the 
exclusively  punitive  approaches  to  students 
who  participate  in  inappropriate  student 
behaviour.  It  is  more  common  to  hear  about 
students  in  early  elementary  school  who  have 
been  suspended  and  there  is  great  concern  on 
the  part  of  communities  of  colour  about  the 
extent  to  which  youth  of  colour  face  dispro- 
portionate punishment  in  the  school  system. 
Without  sufficient  support,  resources  and 
commitment  to  acknowledge  and  address  the 
alienation  and  disaffection  of  students,  particu- 
larly those  from  equity  seeking  communities, 
this  is  a pattern  that  we  fear  will  continue  and 
escalate. 

Based  on  our  work  with  committed  and  cre- 
ative students,  teachers,  administrators  and 
community  organizations,  we  would  like  to 
offer  some  ideas  and  insights  for  consideration. 
We  provide  the  following  questions  with  the 
hope  that  they  will  support  and  critically 
engage  educators  currently  involved  in  anti- 
bullying programs: 

• Is  there  a larger  equity  plan  for  the  school 
that  is  embedded  within  a school  improve- 
ment plan? 

• Is  there  an  understanding  and  explicit  recog- 
nition of  the  ways  in  which  racism,  classism, 
sexism,  homophobia  and  ableism  are  mani- 
fested in  incidents  of  bullying? 

• Are  students  and  staff  able  to  effectively 
address  all  forms  of  discrimination  while 
distinguishing  between  individual  acts  of  dis- 
crimination and  those  that  are  backed  by  and 
reinforce  power  imbalances  in  the  school 
community  and  society? 

• Are  students  aware  of  equity  and  human 
rights  policies  in  grade-  and  age-appropriate 
ways? 

• Are  there  proactive  programs  in  place  to 
help  students  work  with  staff  and  other 
members  of  the  school  community  to  iden- 
tify and  challenge  power  imbalances  and 
inequities  at  school?  Examples  include  but 
are  not  limited  to  young  women’s  clubs, 
gay/straight  alliances,  anti-racism  student 
leadership,  social  justice  clubs,  equity  com- 
mittees, etc.  Such  student  leadership  initia- 


tives, supported  by  staff,  mark  a departure 
from  clubs  that  are  celebratory  and  tend  to 
focus  on  diversity  and  multiculturalism. 

• Are  principles  of  equity  integrated  in  all 
parts  of  school  life,  including  curriculum 
materials,  teaching  practices,  literacy  and 
numeracy  programs,  school  displays, 
announcements,  codes  of  conduct,  partner- 
ships with  parents  and  community  members? 

• To  what  extent  does  the  teaching  population 
reflect  the  community  it  serves? 

• Are  there  specific  resources  dedicated  to 
sharing  and  strengthening  equity  knowledge, 
skills  and  competencies  at  the  school  level? 
While  being  committed  to  the  creation  of 

equitable  schools  and  supportive  of  educators 
working  to  achieve  this  goal,  we  remain  con- 
cerned about  the  scope  and  mandate  of  many 
anti-bullying  programs.  The  focus  of  such  pro- 
grams and  their  often  narrow  vision  of  what 
constitutes  violence  and  safety  need  to  be 
examined,  challenged  and  re-envisioned  with- 
in a strong  equity  context.  One  of  our  most 
enduring  concerns  remains  that  the  exclusive 
or  primary  focus  of  anti-bullying  programs  on 
individual  acts  tends  to  obfuscate  the  increas- 
ing systemic  inequities  in  our  schools.  Without 
concerted  interventions  and  measurable  com- 
mitments, these  inequities  that  give  rise  to 
increasing  violence  and  disengagement  are 
likely  to  increase.  El 
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IMAGINE: 

A School  Without 
Bullying 

Julie  Hill 


IMAGINE ...  is  a framework  designed  to  help  ele- 
mentary school  communities  develop  and 
implement  a comprehensive  school  climate 
improvement  plan.  This  plan  is  intended  to 
move  schools  forward  in  creating  an  environ- 
ment where  bullying  is  explicitly  and  consis- 
tently named,  “de-normalized”  and  dealt  with, 
and  where  the  values  of  justice,  respect,  com- 
passion, inclusiveness  and  equity  are  consis- 
tently taught,  supported  and  rewarded. 

The  initiative  is  unlikely  to  be  eroded,  even 
when  the  current  administrator  or  key  staff 
leave,  because  staff,  students,  parents  and  the 
rest  of  the  school  community  are  involved  in 
co-creating  the  initiative.  The  changes  become 
a permanent  part  of  that  school’s  culture.  The 
success  of  the  initiative  doesn’t  rest  entirely  on 
the  shoulders  of  any  one  person,  but  it  is  the 
intention  that  capacity  within  all  groups  with- 
in the  school  community  will  be  built,  to  go 
forward  to  intervene  and  prevent  bullying. 

IMAGINE  ...  was  produced  by  the  Region  of 
Waterloo  Public  Health’s  Youth  Health 
Program,  in  partnership  with  the  Waterloo 
Catholic  District  School  Board  and  the 
Waterloo  Region  District  School  Board.  It  is 
based  on  an  adaptation  and  expansion  of 
the  British  Columbia  Ministry  of  Education’s 
document  entitled  “Focus  on  Bullying.”  It  also 
includes  knowledge,  tools  and  resources 
gleaned  from  a bullying  prevention/interven- 
tion pilot  project  conducted  in  four  elemen- 
tary schools  in  Waterloo  Region  (known  as  the 
“Good  Kid  Sid  Project”).  This  project  was  led 
by  the  Region  ofWaterloo  Public  Health,  and 
was  based  on  Olweus  and  Limbers’  “National 
Blueprints  for  Violence  Prevention.”  This 


three-year  pilot  project,  which  ended  in  June 
2003,  yielded  positive  results  and  provided 
many  important  lessons  about  the  needs  of 
elementary  school  communities  in  dealing 
with  the  prevention  of  bullying  situations. 


HOW  IS  IMAGINE...  BEING  USED? 


The  IMAGINE  ...  initiative  was  launched  in 
Waterloo  Region  in  September  2003.  In 
October  2003,  the  document,  coupled  with 
comprehensive  tools  for  school  community 
assessment  and  planning,  was  the  basis  of  14 
hours  of  participatory  training  for  members  of 
eight  elementary  school  communities  who 
identified  bullying  intervention  and  prevention 
as  one  of  their  school  action  priorities. 
Training  participants  included  principals,  vice 
principals,  classroom  teachers,  parents,  child 
and  youth  workers,  English  as  a Second 
Language  teachers,  and  Special  Education 
teachers. 

These  eight  school  communities  have 
moved  forward  with  the  process  and  will  con- 
tinue to  receive  consultative  support  from 
public  health  nurses  during  their  process. 

Evaluation  of  the  efforts  made  by  school 
community  members  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
IMAGINE  ...  framework  and  includes  student 
surveys  and  input  from  the  members  of  the 
eight  school  climate  committees. 

The  IMAGINE  ...  document  is  organized  into 
eight  sections,  with  the  addition  of  a Teachers’ 
Handbook: 

Section  One:  Introduction 

Rationale,  context  and  history  of  IMAGINE  ...,  as 

well  as  an  overview  of  the  resource  are  provided. 


(Deep  (Peace 

Deep  peace  oj  t fie 

'Running  Wave  to  you 
(Deep  peace  of  t fie 
Rfowing  (Air  to  you 
Deep  peace  of  t fie 
Quiet  (Eartfi  to  you 
Deep  peace  of  the 

Shining  Stars  to  you 
Deep  peace  of  the 
Cjentfe  (Night  to  you 
Deep  peace  of  the 
Son  of  Reace  to  you 
(Moon  and.  stars  pour 

their  heafing  fight  on  you 
Deep  peace  to  you.. 


Celtic  Blessing 


Section  Two:  Nature  of  Bullying 
Overview  of  bullying  research  is  presented: 
definitions,  descriptions  of  types  of  bullying; 
those  who  are  involved  with  bullying  and 
effective  interventions  for  bullying. 

Section  Three:  The  Comprehensive 
School-wide  Plan 

There  is  a 10-part  framework  for  making 
change  in  a school  community.  Practical 
advice,  resources,  checklists,  and  tools  to 
create  the  implementation  plan  are  included. 
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Section  Four:  Respond  Directly  to 
Bullying  Situations 

Detailed  models  of  intervention  for  all  levels 
of  bullying  behaviour  describe  interventions 
for  all  parties  involved  in  bullying  situations — 
the  student  who  bullied,  the  student  who  was 
bullied  and  the  students  who  witnessed  the 
bullying.  Sample  self-reflection  activities  and 
sample  reports  for  tracking  are  included. 

Section  Five:  Address  Bullying  Prevention 
Through  Classroom  Lessons  (JK—8 ) 

Three  classroom  learning  modules  help  stu- 
dents become  aware  of  bullying  and  become 
involved  in  intervention  and  prevention.  All 
lesson  plans  include  lesson  scripts,  curriculum 
expectations,  assessment  strategies,  vocabu- 
lary lists,  materials  lists,  preparation  instruc- 
tions, and  additional  activity  ideas. 

Section  Six:  Resources 

Resources  are  specific  to  the  Waterloo  Region 
School  Boards,  but  an  extensive  list  of  books 
and  internet  resources  is  included  that  is 


appropriate  for  students,  parents  and  educa- 
tors in  any  location. 

Section  Seven:  Sample  of  a School-  Wide 
Bullying  Prevention  Plan 

Samples  are  given  of  actual  initiatives  that  were 
done  over  three  years  within  four  Waterloo 
Region  elementary  schools  that  implemented 
a school-wide  bullying  prevention /interven- 
tion initiative. 

Section  Eight:  Bibliography 
Teachers’  Handbook 

This  quick  desktop  reference  includes  defini- 
tions, bullying  myths  and  facts,  what  to 
look  for  when  supervising  children,  the  four 
hallmarks  of  bullying  behaviour,  differences 
between  normal  conflict  and  bullying 
behaviour,  how  to  respond  to  bullying  situa- 
tions, and  a guide  for  conducting  classroom 
meetings.  O 


RECOMMENDED  RESOURCES: 


Nelsen,  J. , Lott,  L.  & Glenn,  S'.  Positive  discipline  in  the  classroom. 
Roseville,  CA.:  Priraa  Publishing. 

• A primer  for  creating  a classroom  climate  that  fosters  cooper- 
ation, problem-selving  skills  and  mutual  respect  in  children. 

The  LaMarsh  Centre  for  Research  on  Violence  and  Conflict 
Resolution  (www.yorku.ca/lamarsh/pdf/pedia.pdf/Making_ 
a_Difference_in_Bullying.pdf) . 

• A summary  of  the  research  and  issues  relating  to  successful 
bullying  intervention  and  prevention  in  schools. 


I JULIE  HILL,  RN,  BScN,  is  a Public 

Health  Nurse  with  the  Region  of 

HHf  " " Waterloo  Public  Health,  working  in 
the  Youth  Health  Program  on  the 
I Waterloo  Region  Bullying  Preven- 

on  training  and  consulting  with 
school  staff  regarding  a school  climate  approach  to 
bullying  intervention  and  prevention.  Julie  has  a long 
history  of  working  with  and  on  behalf  of  young  people  and 
is  committed  to  promoting  policies  that  create  sustain- 
able, supportive  environments  where  citizens  can 
increase  their  capacity  to  make  changes  that  benefit  their 
own  well-being  and  that  of  the  community  as  a whole. 
Julie  can  be  contacted  at  519-883-2003,  ext.  5863  or 
at  hjulie@region.waterloo.on.ca 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA’S  SAFE  SCHOOLS  PROJECT 


SAFE  SCHOOLS  AND  COMMUNITIES  CENTRE 


Students,  parents,  educators,  police  and  community  have  a shared  responsibility  in  maintaining  safe  schools.  In  Burnaby,  British 
Columbia,  the  BC  Safe  Schools  and  Communities  Centre  exists  to  support  these  partners  in  fostering  safe  and  supportive 
learning  environments  for  all  children  and  youth.  The  centre,  established  in  1998,  is  a central  source  of  information,  resources 
and  help  design  to  support  and  develop  safe  school  and  safe  community  environments.  The  centre  is  a partnership  of  the  Ministry 
of  Public  Safety  and  the  Solicitor  General,  the  Ministry  of  Education  and  the  Burnaby  School  District.  The  programs  include: 


FOCUS  ON  BULLYING: 

A Prevention  Program  For  Elementary  School  Communities 

Based  on  a comprehensive  program  first  developed  by  the 
Vancouver  School  Board,  this  resource  promotes  an  approach  in 
which  all  members  of  the  school  community  contribute  to  the 
development  of  a school-wide  bullying  prevention  plan.  This 
resource  contains  resources  and  training  for  teachers,  school 
administrators,  and  support  staff.  Focus  on  Bullying  includes  practi- 
cal ideas,  activities  and  strategies,  including  a series  of  skill-build- 
ing lesson  plans  that  actively  engage  students  in  discussions  about 
bullying  and  in  devising  solutions  to  stop  bullying  when  it  occurs 
in  elementary  schools. 


FOCUS  ON  HARRASSMENT  AND  INTIMIDATION: 

Responding  to  Bullying  in  Secondary  School  Communities 

Focus  on  Harassment  and  Intimidation  defines  key  concepts  and 
processes  associated  with  a safe  learning  environment  and 
describes  a collaborative  process  for  safe-school  policy  develop- 
ment. It  also  provides  suggestions  for  teaching  these  concepts  and 
processes  in  the  classroom.  Also  included  are  examples  of  promis- 
ing practices  from  around  the  province  and  guidelines  for  respond- 
ing to  incidents  of  harassment  and  intimidation  effectively, 
respectfully  and  consistently. 


RESOURCES 


For  more  information  about  the  services  available:  email 
info.safeschools@gems5gove.  be.  ca 

For  more  information  about  safe  school  resources  developed  by 
the  British  Columbia  Minsitry  of  Education  contact: 
http:  / / www.bced.gov.bc.ca/ sco/ resources.htm. 
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Call  41  6 923-6641,  ext.  2077  to  order  Orbit  or  visit  www.orbitmagazine.ca 


Bullying  Resources 


Beane,  A. L.  (1999).  The  bully  free  classroom. 
Minneapolis,  MN : Free  Spirit  Publishing. 

Coloroso,  B.  (2002)  The  bully,  the  bullied  and 
the  bystander.  Toronto,  ON : 

HarperCollins. 

Brownlie,  F.  & King,  J.  (2000).  Learning  in 
safe  schools:  Creating  classrooms  where  all  stu- 
dents belong.  Markham,  ON:  Pembroke. 

Garbarino,  J.  & deLara,  E.,  (2002).  And 
words  can  hurt forever:  How  to  protect  adoles- 
centsfrom  bullying,  harassment  and  emotional 
violence.  New  York:  Simon  & Schuster. 

Katch,  J.,  (2003).  They  don't  like  me: Lessons 
on  bullying  and  teasing  from  a preschool 
classroom.  Boston:  Beacon  Press. 

Rigby,  K.  (2001).  Stop  the  bullying: A hand- 
bookfor  teachers.  Markham,  ON: 
Pembroke. 

Simmons,  R.  (2002).  Odd  girl  out:The  hidden 
culture  of  aggression  in  girls.  Orlando,  FLA: 
Harcourt. 

Sullivan,  K.  (2000).  The  anti-bullying  book. 
Auckland,  NZ:  Oxford. 

Thompson,  M.,  Cohen,  L.J.  & O’Neill 
Grace,  C.  (2002).  Mom,  they're  teasing  me. 
New  York:  Ballantine  Books. 

Wiseman,  R.  (2002)  Queen  bees  and 
wannabes:  Helping  your  daughter  survive 

l digues,  gossip,  boyfriends  and  other  realities  oj 
adolescence^&£ wYork: Three  Rivers 
Press. 


PICTURE  BOOKS 


Browne,  A.  (198S).  Willy  the  champ  (series) 
London:  Knopf. 

Cannon,  J.  (2000).  Crickwing.  San  Diego, 
CA:  Harcourt.. 

Casely,  J.  (1998).  Bully.  New  York: 

Green  willow  Books. 

Lester,  H.,  & Munsinger,  L.  (1999).  Hooway 
forWodneyWat.  New  York:  Houghton 
Mifflin. 

Lovell,  P.,  & Catrow,  D.  (2001).  Stand  tall, 
Molly  Lou  Melon.  New  York:  G.P. 

Putnam’s  Sons. 

O’Neill,  A.,  8c  Huiska-Beith,  L.  (2002).  The 
recess  queen.  NewYork:Scholastic  Press. 

Polacco,  P.  (1999).  Thankyou,  Mr.  Falker. 

New  York:  Philomel  Books. 

Polacco,  P.  (1999).  Mr.  Lincoln's  way.  New 
York:  Philomel  Books. 

Rosenberg,  L.,  8c  Gammell,  S.  (1993) 
Monster  mama.  New  York:  Philomel 
Books. 

Seskin,  S.,  8c  Shamblin,A.  (2002).  Don’t 
laugh  at  me.  Berkeley,  CA:  Tricycle  Press. 


Bloor.  E.,  (1997).  Tangerine.  New  York: 
Scholastic  Inc. 

Carbone,  E.,  (1998).  Starting  school  with  an 
enemy.  New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf. 

Clements,  A.  (2001).  Jake  Drake,  bully  buster. 
New  York:  Simon  8c  Schuster. 

Flake,  S.G.  (1998).  The  skin  I'm  in.  New 
York:  Hyperion  Books. 

Gardner,  G.  (2004).  Inventing  Elliot.  New 
York:  Dial  Books. 

Howe,  J.  (2001).  The  misfits.  New  York: 
Simon  8c  Schuster. 

Huser,  G.  (2003).  Stitches. Toronto: 
Groundwood  Books. 

Paterson,  K.  (2001).  Thefield  of  dogs.  New 
York:  HarperCollins. 

Singer,  N.  (2001).  Feather  boy.  London: 
HarperCollins 

Spinelli,  J.  (2002)  Loser.  New  York,: 
HarperCollins.  (Also,  Maniac  Magee, 
Stargirl,  Wringer) 

Van  Draanen,W.  (2004).  Shredderman:  Secret 
Identity.  New  York:  Knopf. 


■ FOCUS  ON  BULLYING  AND  ON 
HARASSMENT  AND  INTIMIDATION 

www.bced.gov.bc.ca/sco/ 

resources.htm 

■ RESPONDING  TO  BULLYING  IN 
SECONDARY  SCHOOL  COMMUNITIES 

www.bced.gov.bc.ca/sco/ 

resources.htm 

i BULLY  ONLINE 

www.successfulunlimited.co.uk  / 
bully /canada.htm 

■ LET’S  TALK  BULLYING 

www.talk-helps.com 

■ THE  CANADIAN  SAFE  SCHOOLS 
NETWORK 

www.cssn.org 

■ THE  BC  SAFE  SCHOOLS  AND 
COMMUNITIES  CENTRE 

info.safeschools@gems5.gov.bc.ca 

■ SAFE,  CARING  AND  ORDERLY 
SCHOOLS:  MINISTRY  OF  EDUCATION, 
BRITISH  OF  COLUMBIA 

www.bced.gov.bc.ca/ sco/ 
resources.htm 

■ BARBARA  COLOROSO 

www.kidsareworthit.com 

■ DON’T  LAUGH  AT  ME 

wwwv.dontlaugh.org/ curricula 

■ CYBERBULLYING 

www.cyberbullying.ca 

■ STAY  SAFE... STAY  ALERT 

www.sass.ca 


FURTHER  SUPPORT 


Don’t  Pick  on  Me:  How  to  Handle  Bullying  by  Rosemary  Stones  (1993).  Markham,  019:  Pembroke  Publishers. 

This  resource  speaks  to  students  in  the  middle  years,  helping  them  to  undertand  why  some  people  bully,  why  others  are 
bullied  and  what  they  can  do  about  it. 

Bullying  (edited  by  Raymond  T.  Chodzinski).  Teaching  and  Learning.  (Vol.  1,  No.  3,  Winter  2004)  Brock-Golden  Horseshoe 
Educational  Consortium. 

This  issue  is  devoted  to  bullying  in  the  school  featuring  articles  by  Debra  Pepler,  Ken  Rigby,  Stuart  Auty  and  Raymond  T. 
Chodzinksi. 


THE  BULLY  ISSUE 
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Raising  awareness  about  a difficult  issue. 


©TVOKids  and  TVOKids.com  (weekdays  6 am-l:00  pm, 
3:30-7:00  pm,  weekends  6:00  am-noon)  helps  kids 
understand  what  bullying  is  and  where  to  go  for 
help. 

OVOX  (Sundays  at  7:00  pm)  regularly  alerts  older  kids 
to  the  issue  of  bullying.  VOX  TALK  features  teen-to- 
teen  discussions,  helping  kids  learn  from  each  other. 

More  to  Life  (daily  at  1:00  pm)  brings  up  the  topic 

Owith  experts  such  as  Barbara  Coloroso  (The  Bully, 
the  Bullied  and  the  Bystander)  and  Jay  Solomon 
(Being  Bullied).  Parents  can  participate  by  phone  and 
e-mail. 


www.tvokids.com 

TVOntario 


Upcoming  documentaries  include  Crimes  and 
Punishment  (August  8 at  7 pm)  exploring  experi- 
ences of  young  people  who  have  come  in  conflict 
with  the  law  in  Canada  and  South  Africa.  Angry 
Girls  (part  of  The  View  From  Here  fall  lineup 
Wednesdays  at  10  pm)  enters  the  world  of  young 
girls  who  turn  to  violence,  drugs  - and  bullying  - 
partly  out  of  parental  neglect. 

TVO  programming  on  bullying  will  soon  be 
available  to  the  province's  educators  through 

our  Curriculum  Resource  Bank. 


^ Ontario's  Popp 

includes  more  than 
i°0  hours  of  TVOntario's 
Most  sought-after, 

' 2 Curriculum  videofor 
eveiV  subject area  -a// 
accessible  in  one  place. 


For  more  information,  contact 

TVOntario  Sales  and  Licensing  at  1.800.331.9566  or  visit 

www.curricylurriresourcebank.com. 


www.tvontario.org 


TVOntario 


TFO 


